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Do You 
Have 
Departments 
for 





WELLS’ UNDERDRIVEN LATHE 


Manual I raining, 
Domestic Science, 


Shop and Forge W ork 
in your School? 





If you do, you’ll be glad 
to know that the ORR & 
LOCKETT HARDWARE 
COMPANY handle the most 
complete stock for equipping 
and maintaining these depart- 
ments in the world. 


You’ll be glad because this 
knowledge simplifies your 
buying problem. A single or- 
der placed with us will cover a 
all your requirements and do Gaia 
away with ‘‘shopping around.”’ 

We are selling Manual 
Training, Domestic Science 
and Shop Equipment to 
schools and colleges from 
PortoRico to Oregon, andfrom 
Texas to Maryland. Our prices 
are reasonable and we guaran- 
tee prompt shipment. Try 
ORR & LOCKETT on your 
next order and be enrolled 
among our satisfied customers. 





ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 





BENCH No. 10 


RR & OCKETT a 


No. 155 BENCH (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 








14-16 W. () 
Randolph St. Ill. 
| —— =" Established 1872 HARDWARE (0 
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Natural Slate Blackboards B= ior rept" 


Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 






















Your Responsibility 


to yourself and to your tax payers exacts that 
every cent of the school funds which you appro- 
priate or for which you are responsible, shall be 
spent to the utmost advantage. Thousands of 
eyes are constantly kept on public officers. 


So far as blackboards are concerned, we hope 
to be of service to you m deciding wisely. We 
make 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


We claim and can prove that they are the most 
economical and the most efficient, and the most 
satisfactory all the way round. 


VENTILATION and SANITATION 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 





THE 


*““KEENAN ”’ 


KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


But at this juncture, we are more interested in 
putting before you our booklet on ‘‘how to 
judge, how to install, how to buy blackboards,”’ 
so that you can sit in judgment on this matter 
and have the benefit of years of blackboard 
experience. 


While the supply lasts, the booklet is free. 
Send for it today. 


i las | Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. 


Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 


















There evidently is an insistent demand for exactly what 
Appearance alone, of some school equipment our Note-book ease No. 134 embodies. 


often makes a sale, but appearance combined with 
proper construction and superior quality have made 


















Since we first showed it 
last January, inquiries from 
many sections of the United 
States have been part of our 





GRAND RAPIDS 
School FurnishingS 


THE DEPENDABLE KIND 


daily mail and its acceptance 
by schools is no longer a pos- 


sibility, but a fact. 















The popularity of this case 
is due to its adaptability 
to most any department in 


Recognized as the Standard 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 


any school—be it Laboratory, 
Domestie Science hall, Man- 
ual Training or Stenographic 
departments, Where’ the 
teacher has students’ note- 


























books to review, it is an in- 
valuable addition to the class- 
room equipment. The com- 


Manual Training 
Benches — Drawing 
Tables — Model Stands 
— Domestic Science 
Tables and Cases—Lab- 
oratory Furniture — 





partments are large enough 
: Note-book Case No. 134 

to contain other papers and 

material, besides the note-books, which should remain in the 

Wall Cases — Storage room, 


Cabinets — Tool Cases 





We are ready to give you any information desired in this 
instance or pertaining to anything in Laboratory, Domestic 
Science or Physiography furniture. 


— Special Furniture. 











New Catalog No. 23 is now ready for mailing 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


1428 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. 
Laboratory Furniture 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 

Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 

Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BECAUSE it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 

but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 

trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 

than find,a place for,anjunemployed candidate. 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We want direct notification of vacancies. We have the teachers for every grade 
and line of school work. 











CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has INCREASED in earning power and service over 100% in four years, 
after having been operating twelve years. It has done this by pleasing 
BOARDS. It registers teachers FREE. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU &firica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U. S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing. Domestic Economy 


W. H. Bowen, Manager. 333-4-5 Hood Bldg. BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
T.B. HANNA, A.M., Mgr. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘22's 


Operates throughout the Northwest. The SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT AND CERTIFICATE 
Free to monibors. Half rate carenannat fee without extra commission. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’. AGENCY COLUMBIA, 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends : as 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.” 


“- BREWER av@ency 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


— 
NORTHERN TEACHERS? AGENCY, 12 RoperTARGO, W. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDEFT. 
State wa 1908-11 


B. F. CLARK 









MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
14 years Co. eset Cass Co. 


CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23rd YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE 


SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENcYW 

f i d tell ing ; 

you about them "Mc MM AMPH  fucatorecommenda teacher 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarnvDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement, 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr: 





501-503 Livingston Bidg. 


INTERSTATE TEAGHERS AGENCY Rocht ster. Nn. ¥. 


W e visit Colleges, Normal and Public Schools, and -elect our candidates 
by personal observation. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor. 






The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at “ time for the filling of any position. 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. , 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Commercial Branches 33 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years 
| School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 
WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
We place teachers in every Department of School work, from the Kinder- 


garten to the University, throughout the entire West. WRITE US TODAY 
<a free Booklet. 


NS 





















Sa ee 
GAZELLE fa: a ‘A GENCY 


EMPIRE BLOG, DENVER, COLQ. 











The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau (Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. {When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from schoo! authorities. 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard $t., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 





THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY w. meteor Ao L. Robertson 


204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, St. Louis Mo. 


J. RICHMOND, Monager, 6506 Delmar Ave. a aay Endorsed Saoheid! agency 





The TEACHERS EXCHANGE grcsrenez® constr sons 


ESTABLISHED 169 


ORA 
COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY Rooms 329 Raliway Ex. Bldg., ‘DENVER. COLO. 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. - - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA; 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333 th Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in Be 8. Est. 1855. ous. w. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





eT ayaa bie] 4 Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
MIM CPANUASIMSR A took eight of cur men,” More thay s third of the 
Sate a8 alse i aC hua State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Soe Educational Bureau 


BERT A. GRANT, MGR 
WEBSTER’ Groves, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“GO AFTER” YOUR TEACHERS 





TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
eR GS ELS 





You will secure better ones than by considering only those who apply to you 
We can help you locate them. We will send you typewritten, bound reports 
regarding candidate's academic and professional education, teaching experience 
certificates. age, health, personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, 
loyalty and popularity. Isn’t this kind of service worth trying? Wrile us 
regarding your vacancies today. 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 
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The 1913 Revolution in Vacuum Cleaning 
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Revolution Number 1] 


aa ac a ee ea 


EN years ago the school authorities of this country 

revolted against the old broom method of sweeping 
schools. Then came the sawdust period, the sweeping- 
compound and the oil brush. The situation was not even 
relieved. Tests of air proved all systems to be ineffective. The 
coarse dirt was being removed, but most of the pulverized dust 
was merely being stirred up and crowded into cracks, corners, legs 
of desks, etc. 


HEN five years later came vacuum cleaning with all 

sorts of tools and machines to clean school buildings. 
Immediately the desk problem became apparent. Janitors 
could not sweep between the legs of desks quickly or effectively. 
All sorts of tools and ideas were tried. The work took almost as 
long a time as the old broom method. Of course the TUEC 
SYSTEM cleaned schools a little more satisfactorily than any other 
system. It was, however, only a stepping stone to what was to come. 


OW we have the TUEC SCHOOL TOOL. It 

will revolutionize the cleaning of schools. It will 

cut down the janitor’s labor and time in cleaning a school 

room by about one half! Think of it! Schools may be cleaned 

with the TUEC SCHOOL TOOL thoroughly and perfectly without 

any of the old back-breaking contortions; without tangling the hose 

and tool among the legs of desks; with all the advantages of Va- 

cuum Cleaning minus the former troublesome features of this method. 
Read on Mr. Schoolman, Architect and Engineer. 


The United Electric Co. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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| obstacles confront every janitor every night 
‘ in every classroom containing fifty-six school desks. Take seven rows of school desks, 
eight deep, and you have two hundred and twenty-four (224) legs fastened to the floor. 


Did you ever watch a janitor sweep around these 224 obstacles at night, in the winter when int 

it's dark? Is it unreasonable even to expect one (1) man and several helpers to sweep the 10, 20, 30, 40 or Mil 

50 room school by artificial light and do a good job? Just think it over, you school men, architects and engineers, — 

; ‘ who build schools on hygienic and sanitary lines and equip your buildings with two hundred and twenty- ~—_ 
four (224) obstacles in every school room which in a 10 room building run up to two thousand two hun- es 

dred and forty (2240) and in a fifty room building may total eleven thousand two hundred (11,200) obstacles. pe 

He 

not 

) the problem entirely. No more bs 


pushing a tool around two hundred and twenty-four (224) desk legs per room. The 
TUEC SCHOOL TOOL “travels— watch it.” Up and down, under the desks, and in 
the aisles it goes, cleaning not only the floor and the cracks, but every corner and crevice of 
every individual desk leg, never skipping a leg. No more back-breaking janitor work. No more guessing 


re 


| or missing. No more skipping rooms. No more janitors turning teachers out of school rooms at 3 P. M. Br 
to begin the night’s cleaning. No more complaints about trailing hose and hose being worn out, by twist- the 
| ing about desk legs and retarding the progress of the sweeper. Down the next row it goes and again all = 
| desk legs are cleaned absolutely and thoroughly. Back it comes! Next is an aisle, then another row, and 4. 
| on and on until the room is cleaned. “What is the time?” you ask. Just about one-half the time in which an 
that particular room was ever cleaned before, either by broom or ordinary Vacuum Cleaner Tool; or of 
) twenty rooms cleaned in the time it took to clean ten before! And the work more thoroughly done too. or: 
Think of it! It hardly seems possible. aft 


The United Electrpo. 





It Travels 
—-Watch It 
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‘ht of school cleaning is effected by a tool invented by 
KS. Mr. R. L. Cooley (and exclusively licensed to The United Electric Company), who may 
or. be called the father of vacuum cleaning in schools. Mr. Cooley was the first man to 
en introduce vacuum cleaning system in the schoolhouse. As principal of a grade school in 
or Milwaukee, Wis., the problem of schoolhouse cleaning had confused and perplexed him. The broom was 
Ts. criminal, sawdust was no better, oil brushes, etc., no better. Vacuum cleaning offered the ideal solution 
ty- and then it was only a problem of machines and tools. Naturally the desk leg problem puzzled Mr. Cooley 
a immediately. Then came the ‘TUEC SCHOOL TOOL as the logical step in the solution of the problem. 
— Now the TUEC SCHOOL TOOL travels. Watch it go down the row. See it clean every particle of 
dust from the legs of desks. Mr. Cooley, as a principal of many years’ experience, saw the necessity. 
He made the TUEC SCHOOL TOOL travel, and it does— watch it. The TUEC SCHOOL TOOL is 
not an experiment, just being tried out. It has been in use more than a year, and at various times tests 
a. were made under the supervision of the United Electric Co. or its experts. 
‘he 
in are the slogans of the day. School men demand economy 
of and efficiency in every department of school work. The time of pupils is being econo- 
ing mized. Elaborate systems are being introduced to safeguard the health, progress and 
M. growth of pupils. Efficiency is demanded of teachers, janitors and of all mechanical appliances 
iat that may be introduced in a school. The demand for results is apparent on every side. The TUEC 
all SCHOOL TOOL .will—1. Save approximately one-half of the time of janitors. 2. Clean the dust be- 
ail tween desk legs most effectively. 3. Will eliminate all twisting of hose and tools in and out of desk legs. 
’ 4. Can be transferred from room to room with the greatest ease. 5. Will make cleaning possible be- 
uch tween hours of 4 P. M. and 5:30 P. M., winter or summer. 6. Will reduce labor of janitor from dozens 
oe of motions to the guiding of one automatic tool. 7. Will clean cracks in floors between desks which 
00. 


ordinary vacuum cleaning machines cannot reach. 8. No more hurrying of teachers from room to room 
after school hours—The TUEC SCHOOL TOOL can do all the work in a minimum of time. 


ctrLo., Canton, Ohio 
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+. TUEC S ‘1. LOQOL is a sweeper which travels rapidly 
* and automatically on the volume produced by the TUEC Stationary 
Air Cleaning plant in the basement. It guides itself absolutely through 
the feet of the school desk to the end of the row and then comes back 
at the will of the operator. The TOOL is so simple that any school boy 
can work it. There is nothing to get out of order. Everything is self- 
cleaning. The TOOL is set to travel up the row of desks on the one 
side and down the other, thus never missing a desk leg and sweeping 
the space between the desks practically twice. 


is now the accepted standard system 
for the cleaning of school buildings. The high vol- 
ume idea in vacuum cleaning for school houses 
where large quantities of dirt must be moved, has 
proven absolutely correct. "TUEC plants are 
made from One (1) sweeper to Six (6) sweeper 
plants and can be installed just as specified by 
engineer and architect. 


Write today for catalogs and information on 
the 


‘The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford Street CANTON, OHIO 
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Seachers MGENCIES. 


Established 1892. Active business in } 
Ihe HO] Ot all Northwestern States. Right Methods | Minneapols, Min. 


and Terms. Uses only Direct Calls from + 317 Kasora Buitoine 
[ ‘| pny | Employers. Makes Direct Recommenda- SpOKONE, WOsn. 
| tions. Send for our new Booklet. MADISON HOTEL BLDG. 
Dewberry School Agency 


“The Right Teacher 
Twenty-one years’ experience. 





Motto: 


in the Right Place.’ 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
A high class agency for high class teachers. We solicit correspondence with school 
officials needing the best teachers. Prompt, efficient. Write us. 


L. CREGO, or MRS. L. CREGO, Managers 


School Boards Supertalendpate, shocks ovis ‘The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


for descriptive lists of superior candidates. Macheca Building, New Orleans. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Give Your maaan An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 


up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 
should buy. 





Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


: Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 


¢ CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT : 
i TT 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


S Cypress St. 
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Worcester, Mass. 
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SHELDONS BIG 4 


FOR THE 


DRAWING 
TABLES 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES ano VISES 

















Over new plant for the exclusive production of the 
above appliances at Muskegon, Michigan, covers 
two and a half acres and combines our original Chi- 
cago equipment with that of the former Atlas Parlor 
Furniture Co. 

The combination has enabled us to more than treble 
our output, to develop in our products not only the in- 
destructible qualities essential to this class of furniture, 
but to incorporate into our construction exceptionally 
artistic designs and a grade of finish never heretoforé 
expected in this class of furniture. We make styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements and pocketbooks and 
ship samples on terms that are most advantageous to 
prospective buyers. Write for our catalogs and permit 
us to quote you on your requirements. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, - MICH. 
(Formerly of Chicago) 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get 00 C8: Oo 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The City of HARRISBURG, PA., 
adopted the 


Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers 


for exclusive use on February 
7, 1913. Philadelphia and 

NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE Pittsburgh besides a host of 
smaller places in Pennsylvania are already using them. 


New York City, Washington, D. C., and other places scattered all over 


the country from one ocean to the other, use these book covers and 
like them. 


They are the best fitting, nicest looking, most easily and perfectly 
adjusted cover on the market. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


THE NATIONAL BOOK GOVER GOMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Subscriber’s Free Service Department We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 


kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and 

promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades.... 





MED ceacsiccintenesececese Lockers ........secsecscccccess | Toilet NOE sos baw eewinseecees 
Air School Furniture........... Re eee Manual Training Benches..... pO | ERE eS 
OES. bnacvacnwestesess Drawing Supplies ............ Supplies .......ccccccseceecs Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
Athletic Field Apparatus...... | RRR Correspondence Schools .... FORO 6 visccesccscsvased 
Auditorium ..........00++ee eee Drinking Fountains .......... Maps ..... tate e eee e ee eeeeeees VISES oo cccccccccscccccvccccees 
NB ak I cass adlenseews Natural Science Apparatus sseee WAZOns ....cccceccccccccccece 
EEE Sc cieveneiennsiccees Dusters (sanitary) ............ Natural Science Cabinets...... | Wall Paints ...............065 
is CAphsAGeveteaeesseness PE see URG i cd shceesatessven Paper Towels ...........++0++- lr 
Blackboards .........sssseees: Fire Exit Latches............. Pencils .......+.+eeeeeeeeeeeees Water Pressure System........ 
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SCHOOL JANITORS. 


AND 


HEALTH 


By Dr. Helen C. Putnam 


Health habits educate more than 
health maxims 
Price $1. postpaid 


Payment must accompany order 
Write for special rates 


American Academy of Medicine Press 
Easton, Pa. 


Temple and Burrows 
ARCHITECTS 


63 McManus Blidg., 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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BLACK BOARD 





[F there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 


ted catalog. 
Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 


New York 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
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can be made to look just like 
this by specifying 


Paltridge Metal Stacks 


It is only a matter of time 
when every school in the coun- 
try will be equipped with Metal 
Book Stacks. 


Paltridge Stacks are neat — 


clean — sanitary — adjustable. 


Write Today for Estimate 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO. 


129 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 
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Patented dune 30, 1903; Aug. 28, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 
This cut one-quarter actual size 
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EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Maonuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration. superintendence, school 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
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Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 


Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 


ECONOMICAL 


All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 


time. 


We will positivel 
satisfaction on atrial order. 


uarantee you 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
HOLLAND, MICH., and receive 


free sample and information. 


Name 
Address 








Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 


is the minimum number of lines 
accepted for one insertion. 10% 
discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 


Payable only in advance with 





Position Wanted 


A thoroughly skilled American Me- 
chanic would change. At present, head 
of a large Manual Training School, Had 
College training followed by several 
years of Shop and Drafting experience 
with some of the largest manufacturers 
in this country. Salary reasonable. 
References. Box 33. School Bd. Journal, 


Superintendents and Teachers Wanted 


To sell the W. EK. Davis Natural Science 
Collection of commercial specimens. 
Endorsed by leading educators of the 
land, and recommended by 99¢ of super- 
intendents and teachers who have used 
it. Address, Natural Science Company, 
Carthage, Mo. 


Principal Wanted. 


A man of education, good address 
and temperament, for principal of a 
High School in a town of about 7,000 
in southern Illinois. Good salary to 
the right man. Apply Box 475, #¢ 
American School Board Journal, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 


We want a few alert. energetic and 
successful schoolmen and women to 
represent us in all parts of the country 
and adjoining states in our 


Normal School 
Extension Work 


Before planning your summer work 
definitely you certainly owe it to your- 
self to investigate our proposition 
which is extended only to ambitious, 
progressive schoolmen and women. The 
opportunity afforded is unusual and un- 
equalled, the work is pleasurable and 
profitable and the connection perma- 
nent, if you wish. 

Address: 


School Methods Co. 


Monroe Building, Chicago. 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
203 BROADWAY-NEW YORK 
1— ONE OR A THOUSAND ~1000 












SLOYD, STENCIL AND 
MANUAL TRAINING 


IKNIVES 


IR. Murphy & Sons 


Established 
1850 


Ayer, Mass. 





HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 
You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa- 


tiona! Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, 
Weights & Measures 


Balances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color QQZNUS Wheels and Discs, 


Thermometers, Baro 

ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pi . Magnets, Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire. 

Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for schoo! use, 


Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments, 


meters, Hygromet 


Motors, Dynamos, 


CuicaGco APPARATUS Company, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GLOBES 
$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
slightly different from cut, 
but well worth twice the 
price—82 for coppered 
Stand. 
$10 for a lock case set eight 
maps—67 for case of 4. 
Get our net prices. Every- 
thing for schools. 


L. A. MURRAY @ COMPANY 
Kilbourn, Wis. 
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The Winning Series! 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
ROAD TO READING 


This is the series which has made a phenom- 
enal record—the readers whose growth in popular- 
ity has been swift and sure. Whyr Because they 
are made of ‘‘real stuff,’’ first, a method that is the 
result of inspiration plus a practical plan and, sec- 
ondly, material that has genuine literary value. 


Introductory Book Three 


has just been published. Its stories are rich in 
cultural value, skilfully graded, strong in plot in- 
terest and exquisitely illustrated. This sounds like 
exaggerated praise, but an examination of the book 
will convince you. It increases the value of a series 
which is daily winning adoptions. 


Book One, 32c; Book Two, 40c; Introductory Book Three, 42c; 
Book Three, 48c; Book Four, 50c; Plan of Work, 25c} 
Perception Cards, in four series. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 
San Francisco 








NATURE STUDY 


eT ee er CS) $ .35 
Eckstrom’s Bird Book (7 and 8)................... .60 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature (1 and 2).............. 35 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends (5 and 6)........ 35 
RI A OE WORLD 6, cic cvescestccesccsersess 15 
Miller’s Saturday Bird Class (3 and 4).............. 25 
Spear’s Leaves and Flowers (4 and 5).............. 25 
Torrelle’s Plant and Animal Children (7).......... 50 
Warren’s September to June with Nature (2and3) .40 
Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8).......... .90 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. l, ee aikis ates 25 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 2, 3, 4......... 35 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 3, Bes ck eds 45 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 4, 7, 8......... 50 
LIFE AND ACTION 
Alger’s Primer of Work and Play (1).............$ .30 
Bees © Gasdeees © PIPOt HOG CD) ccc cece ccc ccccccccse .30 
Browne’s Wonderful Chair (4 and 5).............. .30 
Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts (6 and 7)........... .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (7 and 8)................ -60 
Holbrook’s Cave and Lake Dwellers (5 and 6).... .40 
Horton’s Frozen North (Revised) (6 and 7)........ 45 
Jordan’s True Tales of Birds and Beasts (6 and7).. .40 
McMahon’s Rhyme and Story Primer (1).......... .30 
Perrault’s Tales of Mother Goose (2 and 3)....... .20 
Ruskin’'s King of the Golden River (5 and 6)..... .20 
Stone and Fickett’s Life in the Colonies (4 and 5). .35 
Winslow’s Geography Readers,each.............. -50 


Correspondence Invited 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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= The Wentworth- Smith 
Arithmetics 








@ They combine the best of the old with the best 
of the new. Volun 


@ They represent sound scholarship. 


q They stand for honest, practical arithmetic. 


A Two or Three-Book Series 


New Elementary Arithmetic ...... . $0.35 
Complete Arithmetic .......... .60 
In two volumes, Parts Land II,each . . .40 


Oral Arithmetic 


Co 


Work and Play with Numbers 


Iiimetreated i@ Dolor .... «we svsns 5 OOM 


A number primer, unique in method, fascinating 
in content. The charming verses and illustrations 
make elementary arithmetic a delight rather 
than a drudgery. 


LA =! e 
- Ginn and wane 
As 2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








Something | New in English! 








TISDEL: 


Studies in Literature 


If you feel the need of a textbook that 
helps the student to systematize his 
study of the English classics and at 
the same time to appreciate their 
beauty and worth, you will be inter- 
ested in this book. And when you have 
examined it, you will understand what 
we mean when we say that for both 
teacher and pupil it wnifies the study of 
secondary school literature more success- 
fully than any other book has done. 





JUST PUBLISHED NINETY CENTS 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago 


New York Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Boston Toronto 








Shool Bound Sournal 


reel Founded March 1891 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


Volume XLVI, Number 4 APRIL, 1913 Subscription, One Dollar per Year 
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AN INTERESTED THIRD PARTY 


(See Editorial 


Toronto 








School Soard Journal 


FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL. 

The cover design of the present issue of the 
School Board Journal is taken from the per 
spective drawing of New York’s newest and 
most artistic secondary school, the Flushing 
High School. The building is a complete de- 
parture from the general type of buildings 
which metropolitan conditions make necessary 
and will be quite a contrast to the Washington 
Irving High School just completed. 





The borough of Flushing is, unlike Manhat 


tan or Brooklyn, a section of the city in which -—_ 
#LWI1S ° 


T 


land is still cheap enough to permit the pur- 
chase of sites which are larger than the actual 
i ground surface which a schoolhouse shall oc- 
cupy. Mr. Snyder has made good use of this 
opportunity and has planned a building which 





} shall embody the stylé and spirit of the old 
{ English university groups and which shall har- From 
; monize with the natural beauty of site. determin¢ 
The building is to be an adaptation of the better s 
; English Gothie in gray brick, terra cotta and men, wh 
stone. The main portion of the building will trustees ¢ 
be three stories high, the auditorium a story to be try 
and a half and the tower will be six stories the most 
j be design 
— ‘to } , i. £ i travel up 
The site is a plot having a main frontage of ee 
310 feet on Broadway and extending back 395 seleves, t 
feet on one side, Whitestone Avenue, and 200 oe 
feet on the other, State Street. The land slopes vcotenind 
sharply so that the easterly line at State Street ate 
is from 23 to 29 feet above the intersection of TC ooal 
Broadway and Whitestone. By placing the ant i 
comparative low auditorium on the highest por- ae 
tion of the lot at State Street, facing Broad- . E ; 
way and setting the main classroom wing on cae " 
the Whitestone side it is possible to make a a alk 
harmonious structure without leveling the site. a ata 
The tower, with the administrative rooms on es 
F ; each side will form the connecting structure obligatio 
between the wings and will be farthest from te 
the street so as to form an interesting court. rt Se 
In laying out the building the architect has i aa 
, especially kept in mind the fact that it is to ie 
; ome the civie center of Flushing. The audi woe es 
torium which will seat one thousand persons on ag 
will accordingly have entrances independent of ie 
the main building. It will be equipped for ne 
evening use, for lectures, concerts and meetings. With 
; The whole building will cost complete ap- to spend 


Californ 
really fc 


proximately $500,000 and will be ready for oc- 
ecupaney in March, 1915. 





ings in 
WASITLINGTON IRVING HIGH SCILOOL FOR GIRLS, NEW YORK, N. ¥Y 


THE ARCHITECT AND HIS COMMIS- Cc. B. J. Snyder, Architect 
hensive 
SION. oak t 

SChLOO 


cide the 


necessit: 





“It is a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy 


that prompts the client to ask his architect to tures so 


still hay 


course, 


give the best of his talent and experience and 
in the same breath to cut the rate of his com- 
mission,” writes an architect to the Brooklyn 
Eagle. “The rates established by the Institute 
are no more than will give a fair return for the 
services rendered. The architect who shirks his 
duties to obtain a larger profit and the ‘scab’ 


money. 
hot tor 
ahead ? 


perman 





ing nee 
who makes a practice of rate-cutting are in the schoolr« 
same class, and inferior workmanship may be 


Oakl: 

expected of both. necessa 
“No reputable architect will overcharge for should 
his services. He is much more apt to under- is the 
value them. Furthermore, he is in a position maxim 
to save his client a sum as much as and often to each 


more than his commission by reason of his blaekb. 
familiarity with the supply markets, and his 
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points 
experience in the use of materials of one kind Missio} 
and another. In a hundred and one ways he is a week 
fitted to suggest savings and economies un- ee corres) 
known to the layman. 
“Tt is not to be expected, however. that he iE LUSILING ee SCTIOOL, NEW YORK, N. ¥ aces 
| will busy his brain seeking legitimate means of he oe ee en se 
reducing the cost to the owner (when every dol labors. The architect’s commission is but a “When the architect is in possession of the nd 
lar saved lowers his own commission propor small part of the cost of the house, and the ‘clues’ to the problem before him, its happy solu- jel 
tionately), unless he feels that he is being ade- owner makes his first expensive mistake when tion is merely a eoneern of his ability, to turn ae, 
| quately paid, and is insured a fair profit on his he figures to ‘save’ anything on this score. them to interesting account. The client should enced 
) (Concluded on Page 57) 
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Lewis P. Hobart, Architect. 


ONE-STORY EXTENSIBLE UNIT 


TYPE—LOCKWOOD SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. J. J 


J. Donovan, Supervising Architect. 


The Oakland School Building Inquiry 


By CHARLES HENRY CHENEY, Architect, San Francisco 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, a 
determined ery goes up all over this country for 
better school buildings. The public-spirited 
men, who in most cases, act without pay as 
trustees of the school districts, seem everywhere 
to be trying to get complete information as to 
the most efficient type of schoolhouses that can 
be designed. While many local school directors 
travel up and down their state to see for them- 
seleves, they seldom have time for thorough in- 
vestigation and they cannot be sure in the end 
that they have seen the latest and most advanced 
buildings. It is for this reason that bad local 
conditions are so often duplicated. 

Local architects in many districts, like local 
school boards, are multiplying the sins of their 
fathers by attempting monuments of architec- 
ture—at the expense of the future efficiency and 
health of the children. ‘They may do the best 
they can according to their lights 
of information concerning better things are un- 
known to them. But does that relieve them of 
obligation? Should public money be spent for 
anything but the best buildings ? 


the sources 


It is evident that if we could know the fore- 
most examples in the United States of each 
kind of school building, we could then go on 
and improve upon them and not make, over 
again a thousand times, the mistakes of former 


yonte. The Oakland Problem. 

With this in mind, and two million dollars 
to spend for new buildings, the city of Oakland, 
California, went at it in the right way and 
really found out. - First, before designing build- 
ings in their definite outline, a program of the 
necessities of the future was made—a compre- 
hensive survey for years ahead. How many 
school boards do this? How many boards de- 
cide they will build permanent fire-proof struc- 
tures so that when their bonds mature they will 
still have something for the money spent? Of 
course, permanént buildings take more ready 
money. But, is it not the trustees’ duty to plan 
not for the present only, but for many years 
ahead? Should they not always build as many 
permanent rooms as possible and fill out press- 
ing needs with cheap, temporary and portable 
schoolrooms ¢ 

Oakland found that the greatest improvement 
necessary was, first, the determining of what 
should go to make up a school building. What 
is the minimum size of schoolrooms for the 
maximum of efficiency? What are the relations 
to each other of doors, windows, teachers’ rooms, 
blackboards, wardrobes, ete. To get at these 
points the board of education appointed a com- 
Mission which acted without pay, sitting twice 
a week for two months, and which included by 
correspondence, the greatest experts in the 


Edit s Note—The first comprehensive study of the 
Problems of school architecture, as applied to an im 
portar city, by an expert commission representing 
the wi 1 


y differing view points of school administra 
rvisor, teacher, architect, sanitary engineer 
logist was made recently 1n Oakland, Cal 
The interesting conclusions arrived at by the 
Vakla commission and the important standards 
evolved by them are here summarized by an experi 
enced architect and published for the first time. 


tor 
and 


United States. 


The commission consisted of 
the following: 


F. B. Dresslar, School Hygiene Expert, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. (by correspon- 
dence). 

David S. Snedden, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts (by correspondence). 

Leonard P. Ayres, Associate Director Russell 
Sage Foundation (by correspondence). 

C. G. Hyde, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
University of California. 

Louis M. Termann, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 

John Galen Howard, Professor of Architec- 
ture, University of California. 
A. C. Barker, Assistant 

Schools, Oakland. 


E. Morris Cox, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 


Mrs. Fred C. Turner, former teacher in the 
high school. 
J. J. Donovan, Supervising Architect, Oakland. 


J. W. McClymonds, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, Chairman. 


Superintendent of 


In addition to the above named persons the 
principal of the particular school under con- 
sideration was a member of the Commission for 
all matters pertaining to that school building. 

The corresponding experts acted through re- 
plies to a series of questions and voluntary sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 


What the Commission Determined. 

The commission studied first the schoolroom 
unit and adopted the principle of a multiple 
unit system, figuring as far as possible that 
buildings be built so that one or two or more 
classroom units could be added as necessity 
grew, until the maximum possible under one 
principal was reached. 

They determined, too, a new unit, the open- 
air schoolroom and they found that this was 
not a shade tree with seats under it, but a room 
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enclosed on three sides against prevailing winds, 
ete. They found also that wherever possible all 
the rooms in every schoolhouse should be on the 
same floor with open corridors. This. gives a 
maximum of light and air since with large win- 
dows, grouped altogether on one side, a practi- 
cally open room is assured. Manual training, 
music and commercial rooms were grouped with 
regard to noise. Only when the placing of 
single-story buildings appropriated so much of 
the school site that insufficient playground area 
was left, were two-story buildings recommended. 

What other rooms should there be in a school 
building aside from the classrooms? That ques- 
tion is clearly and forcibly answered. Build the 
auditoriums, music rooms and the necessary 
offices first, with as many classrooms as possible, 
adopting an extensible plan for adding future 
classrooms as money is forthcoming. 

For initiating this investigation and working 
ceaselessly to carry it through, no little credit 
is due the City Superintendent of Schools, Mr. 
J. W. McClymonds. A long friendship with 
Mr. Soldan of St. Louis had made him familiar 
with the school buildings designed by Ittner and 
other foremost architects of the country. As 
chairman of the commission, he succeeded in 
bringing forward an array of facts on the best 
design of school buildings that no board of edu- 
cation can afford to overlook. 

Executing the Findings. 

Having thus prepared thoroughly and concise- 
ly a program of building, the most important 
part was yet ahead. The final execution of a 
good program is the hardest part of the problem. 
Oakland went at it in a right spirit. The board 
of education appointed as supervising architect, 
Mr. John J. Donovan, a man of broad-gauge 
principles, one who would not try to do all the 
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FLOOR PLAN, LOCKWOOD SCHOOL, GAKLAND, CAL, 
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FRONT ELEVATION, FIFTY-FOURTH AND MARKET STREET SCHOOL, OAKLAND, 


fourteen buildings himself in the short time 
allowed, one who had common sense and force 
enough to insist on calling in experts in design, 
one who was not hidebound or fettered by the 
slogan of “patronizing home architects”. He 
recommended that the public money expended 
should be for the best designs to be obtained in 
the whole state instead of in the one city. He 
obtained the collaboration of six architects who 
were known by statewide repute to be successful 
in such designs. 

The results obtained have more than justified 
their judgment. Able supervision is making the 
execution of the buildings from the drawings 
a marked success—it is one thing to have a fine 
set of drawings, but too many American archi- 
tects fail in their execution. Other cities may 
well take note of the thoroughness and good judg- 
ment which Oakland has shown in the handling 
of this matter. 

In the heating, ventilating and vacuum clean- 
ing, plumbing and electrical work, the most 
salient fact was that the supervising architect 
insisted upon the city’s employing an engineer- 
ing expert in each of these lines, as well as a 
structural engineer to design and check all 
structures. 

This system brought about expedition in each 
branch of the work and developed a thorough- 
ness in arrangement, all the experts co-opera- 
ting with the supervising architect. The old 
systems of plumbing were discarded and in- 
dividual vitreous-china fixtures adopted. Manu- 
facturers of fixtures were set in competition to 
furnish a standard set of specifications. This in 
time will give efliciency and perfect sanitary 
conditions. Each toilet is ventilated through 
the plumbing or the fixture, into an utility cham- 
ber from which the air is exhausted by a suction 
fan. 

An Idea of the Buildings. 

The reproduction of the drawings for some 
of the buildings which are now being construc- 
ted, show but poorly what the result will be. 

The Lockwood School, designed by Lewis P. 
Hobart of San Francisco, is a straightforward 
example of the one-story multiple-unit plan with 
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FLOOR PLAN, FIFTY-FOURTH 


rooms on one side of the corridor only. As the 
board did not have funds nor use, at present, 
for more than eight classrooms, the shaded por- 
tion shown was left for future development, 
when from the nature of the plan, one, two or 
more rooms can be added as needed. 

The 54th and Market Sts. School is similar 
in type, furnishing the maximum of light and 
air. The design for this building was largely 
the work of Mr. J. J. Donovan, of Oakland, 
who also supervised the construction of all the 
other buildings. 

In the Emerson School, by Prof. John Galen 
Howard of San Francisco, may be found a good 
example of the one-story building with class- 
rooms on each side of the corridors. The Col- 
lege Avenue School by W. D. Reid, is also of 
this type, but chiefly interesting from the corner 
entrance with the auditorium placed on the 
diagonal in the rear. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the build- 
ings shown is the Manual Training and Com- 
mercial High School, by Mr. Donovan. Here 
enough ground has been available properly to 
place the shops far in the rear and still leave 
room for the athletic field and gymnasium on 
the left. 

The Longfellow School by Louis C. Mullgardt 
is of a type well suited to the California climate, 
and its design shows the Spanish influence, 
which is developing most forcibly on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Problem of the Commission. 

The following excerpts from the body of the 
report contain more or less the meat of the 
findings: 
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CAL J. J. Donovan, Architect. 
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AND MARKET STREET SCHOOL, 


In January, 1912, the City of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, voted for the construction of new school 
buldings nearly $2,000,000. 

A few years ago it was a comparatively simple 
matter to plan and to build a school building. 
Now, with the demands made upon the schools, 
the task is more complex and difficult. The 
buildings are to be used, not only by the minors, 
but also by the adult population of the neigh- 
borhood. The schoolhouse must be available for 
any and all purposes that will tend to uplift 
society. 

The members of the board of education real- 
ize the difficult task imposed upon them, and 
are anxious to include in the new school build- 
ings space for all modern educational work, 
under the best hygienic conditions. They have 
appointed the Honorary Commission to report 
the most advanced ideas and practice in school 
buildings in this country and in Europe, from 
which a program for the architects could be 
formulated. 





INTERIOR COURT, 544TH AND MARKET STREET 
SCHOOL. 
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Some of the matters upon which the board of 
education asked advice was as follows: 

Assembly Halls. Places for neighborhood 
meetings. 

The Gymnasium, Shall it be an inside or an 
outside gymnasium? Shall the gymnasium serve 
also aS an assembly hall? 

Open-Air Schoolroom Problem. Shall all school- 
rooms be of the open-air kind? Shall these 
rooms be so constructed that they cannot be 


closed? 
Lunch Room problem for serving lunch to 
pupils. 
Bathroom, music room, hall for recitation 


room, for debates, rhetoricals, ete. 
Provision for the department of health devel- 
opment and sanitation. 


Findings of the Commission. 

The commission suggested that, as a prelim- 
inary, an expert should be employed as advisor 
in the location of the school buildings and the 
drawing of plans so that the plans be adapted 
to the sites and the buildings placed on the 
grounds to the best advantage. 

It also recommended that the following rooms, 
in addition to regular classrooms, be provided 
for: 

In Primary School Buildings. 

Apparatus and map room (at least 150 square 
feet). 

Assembly Hall. 

Art room, part of or adjacent to corridor. 

Baths, shower and one tub, public shower. 

Bicycle rooms. 

Club rooms, also a voting place (at least 16 by 
94 feet). 

Drying room. 

Electric. 

Gymnasium, outside, one boys’ and one girls’, 
each 50 by 72 feet with offices for physical di- 
rector and director of social activities. 

Janitor’s room. 

Kindergarten (24 by 50 feet). 

Library (one adjacent to principal's office and 
one adjacent to the club room (10 feet by 12 
feet). 

Lunch room, pupils’. 

Moving Picture. 

Provision for Medical and Emergency 
about 200 sq. ft. 

Plant room, 

Principal’s room with library and store room 
attached, not less than 300 square feet. 

Subnormal or ungraded room. 

Teachers’ rest room (at least 12 by 20 feet). 

Teachers’ cloakroom—individual—adjacent to 
classrooms. 


Room, 


In Grammar Schools. 

In addition to rooms recommended for prim- 
ary schools: 

Manual Training 
feet). 

Domestic Science (24 by 38 feet), with addi- 
tional locker room and lavatory. 

Domestic Art (24 by 388 feet), with additional 
locker room and lavatory. 

In intermediate high schools and other high 
schools, night schoolrooms should be provided 
for. 

The floor of all basements used as classrooms, 
or for work at which pupils are regularly seated, 
Shall be at or above grade. A basement play- 
ground shall have at least one side open to the 
outside air. 

The size of the regular classrooms in all ele- 
mentary schools shall be 22 by 30 feet and the 
seating capacity shall be fixed at a maximum of 
45 desks 


(not less than 1,600 square 
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MANUAL TRAINING AND COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 
J. J. Donovan, Architect. 


There shall be only one door to each class- 
room and this must be near the teachers’ desk. 
Doors are to be supplied with door check and 
locks. 

The width of all blackboards should be 3 feet 
6 inches except that back of the teacher’s desk 
the width shall be 5 feet 6 inches. 

All plans should provide for the installation 
of electric clock and bell systems. ‘Telephone 
communication connections should be installed 
between the principal's office and all classrooms 
to be connected both separately and connec- 
tively. 

Electric bells by means of which all teachers 
shall be notified when ventilating fans are shut 
off shall be provided whenever ventilating fans 
are used and further that all indirect heating 
systems shall be so installed that individual 


ni Uy 


sunny rooms may be cut off from the heating 
system by the janitor, while the colder rooms 
are further supplied with heat. 

All halls shall be provided with direct heating. 

Provision shall be made for furnishing school- 
rooms much more fresh air at lower tempera- 
ture than at present. We believe each regular 
classroom should receive at least 3,000 cubic 
feet per minute; other rooms proportionately. 

The heating apparatus should be isolated from 
the rest of the building by fire-proof walls. 

All plans should preferably place all class- 
rooms on one side of the corridor. 

Ventilating transom from classrooms to halls 
should be installed. 

All corridors should be straight, spacious, free 
from jogs and have stairways at the ends. 

(Continued on Page 56) 





LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, OAKLAND 


L. (. Mullgardt 


CAI COLLEGE 


Architect, San Francisco 


AVENUE SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL 
D. Reid, Architect, Oakland 
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The Schoolhouse Department of Boston, Mass. 


Viewed as a method of relieving boards of education or school committees of the direct responsibility for the purchase of land and erection of buildings. 
The advantages and disadvantages of this system and its applicability to smaller communities 


By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, 


The Establishment of the Department. 

For years the purchase of land and the erec- 
tion of buildings had been a source of trouble, 
scandal and expense to the city of Boston. A 
large School Committee selected from and rep- 
resenting the twenty-five wards of the city, 
was given the task of determining where new 
buildings should be provided. This task was 
delegated to a sub-committee on new buildings. 
Places on this committee were eagerly sought 
for the power which went with the position. 
The sub-committee was ill-equipped to give wise 
or unbiased judgment. Their information was 
second or third-hand and colored by its source 
—from superintendent, from teachers, from 
parents, from representatives of the ward. 

The Schoolhouse Department was established 
by an act of the legislature in 1901 to take all 
this out of the hands of the unpaid, inexpert 
school committee, and put into the hands of a 
paid and presumably expert board, which, with 
a force of employees engaged in inspection and 
repair, was well placed to gain familiarity with 
the existing schools and with the problems con- 
nected with new buildings, and also with the 
trend of growth of school population. 


The Composition. 

The Boston board is a commission of three, 
who receive, the chairman $4,000 and the others 
$3,500 a year, and are appointed by the mayor 
without confirmation, for a term of three years. 
Under the new charter these commissioners, to- 
gether with all other heads of departments, are 
made subject to confirmation by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. In many respects this board 
has accomplished what was expected by its 
originators. Schools have been located on the 
sole basis of an actual need—uninfluenced by 
local pressure; land has been purchased through 
public bids and hearings; buildings have been 
erected economically and well, and experience 
has enabled the board to establish standards 
which determine accurately the proper cost per 
pupil of the various types of buildings. 

Duties and Responsibilities of the Board. 

Briefly the system is this. The School Com- 
mittee, acting under the expert advice of the 
superintendent, who has at his command all the 
information in the Schoolhouse Department, de- 
termines the school district where accommoda- 
tion is needed. These districts in Boston con- 
tain one upper elementary and generally a num- 
ber of lower elementary schools, a total of per- 
haps 2,500 pupils. The School Committee de- 
termines also the number of pupils to be accom- 
modated. Here its duties and responsibilities 
end. 

The Schoolhouse Department from this point 
on, is practically independent and provides the 
accommodation in any way it sees fit. 

The object of this complete separation was to 
prevent the School Committee from disapprov- 
ing a plan and thus having, in the last issue, 
control over the expenditure. The act required 
the Schoolhouse Department to obtaii 
“opinion” of the superintendent, but even 
the “opinion” were adverse, the board could pro- 
ceed provided the mayor would sign the con- 
tract. 

Once the building is complete and furnished 
ready for occupation, it is turned over to the 
School Committee and the board has no further 


Note—How shall cities select architects for new 
schoolhouses and how shall the construction of these 
buildings be controlled? Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis 
presents Boston's most suggestive reply to this ques 
tion. The opinions and conclusions of the author are 
of more than current value because of his service on 
the Boston Board Schoolhouse Commissioners and of 
his very wide observations as a schoolhouse architect. 


A. I. A. Formerly Chairman, Boston Board of Schoolhouse Commissioners 


control over it and no duties except that of 
keeping it in repair. The board has nothing to 
do with the janitor service, and can therefore 
control neither the operation of the plant, nor 
the care of the building. 

The Operation of the Plan. 

The School Committee designates where the 
building is to go and is advised therein by the 
Superintendent. Ina large city the superintend- 
ent cannot be personally acquainted with the 
growth of population, and of school population,* 
in every part of the city. He must depend on 
the masters for his information. With each 
master comes the personal equation, and the 
same general situation in two similar districts 
may be interpreted in wholly different ways by 
two masters. Figures of attendance or regis- 
tration are by no means final as indications of 
growth. In a seaboard town, immigration and 
emigration may upset figures in a month; in an 
inland town a manufacturing plant may do the 
same, although not quite so abruptly. The 
Schoolhouse Department which is not only build- 
ing throughout the city but repairing (on the re- 
quisitions of a master endorsed by an inspector) 
every building in the city, has very direct in- 
formation about all that concerns school popu- 
lation. The numbers in schools, the general 
building operations going on, the industries, 
the shifting of centers, are all under the eye of 
the inspector, and at least one and often all 
three of the paid commissioners are almost 
equally familiar with local conditions through- 
out the city. The inspection districts are 
changed periodically so that the inspectors get a 
broad view of the whole city and in this view 
the commissioners share. The commissioners 
are also in constant contact with the superin- 
tendent, the assistant superintendents, and all 
the masters. It follows that the Schoolhouse 
Department often knows more about the needs 
for school accommodation than the superintend- 
ent, and of course much more than the School 
Committee, and the final good result depends on 
voluntary co-operation. 

The act directs the School Committee to fix 
the number to be accommodated and then leaves 
all details in the hands of the Schoolhovse De- 
partment. The School Committee may thus de- 
termine that classes shall be reduced to 35, and 
the Schoolhouse Department may determine that 
they cannot afford to build the many small 
rooms thus required and proceed to erect (with 
the consent of the mayor) rooms seating 50. 
The School Committee may determine to estab- 
lish classes in printing and bookbinding, and 
the Schoolhouse Department build only the 
classrooms required for the number of pupils. 
There must be co-operation. 

Hardly was the act passed before these incon- 
gruities presented themselves, and the School- 
house Department asked the School Committee 
to determine, for its guidance, what rooms in 
addition to classrooms should be provided in a 
lower, and what in an upper elementary school. 
Again the successful operation depends upon 
voluntary but very necessary co-operation. 

The act puts the buildings when complete in- 
to the control of the School Committee. The 
School Committee has complete control of the 
janitor service, and the Schoolhouse Depart- 
ment has nothing to do but to repair the build- 
ing and make such structural changes as it sees 
fit. The School Committee mfty defeat the en- 
tire system of ventilation in an effort to reduce 
the coal consumption, or by ordering fans 
stopped, and it may allow the building to de- 


*These two may differ widely. 
12 


teriorate through lack of care. The School- 
house Department may defeat the plans of the 
School Committee for extended use of the build- 
ing by refusing to provide printing presses, or a 
stereopticon, or light for some evening drawing 
classes. Again one is relying on voluntary co- 
operation. 
The Execution of the Work. 

The act left to the board to determine how 
buildings should be built, how architects should 
be appointed, and limited only the manner of 
letting contracts. The board decided at once 
to have no competitions but to appoint archi- 
tects direct, and to appoint on the basis of past 
performance. ‘This necessarily ruled out all the 
younger men who had no past performance to 
which to refer, the board feeling that it had no 
right to experiment with the city’s money by 
the employment, on expert work, of an untried 
man. For many reasons it seemed desirable 
to distribute the work among many, and al- 
though the men thus employed were not equally 
competent, the system worked to the advantage 
ot the city. A great variety of architects was 
employed, and there was none who did not con- 
tribute something to the information gradually 
accumulating in the hands of the board; for 
all work was carefully examined and compared, 
definite information tending to establish stand- 
ards was put on record for the board and for the 
use of the next architect employed. ‘There the 
new man, coming in to work for the first time 
for the city, had at his disposal the information 
accumulated by all his predecessors who had 
worked for the board. As the field of available 
men of the first class was covered, those who had 
made good records were given a second school, 
and those with a previous good record were sure 
to add something more of value and perhaps 
establish a new record for economy in plan and 
construction. 

The records of the board as given in the re- 
ports show the establishment of first-class or 
fireproof construction and a steady decrease in 
the cost per pupil in the face of a rising market. 
Thus the Schoolhouse Department, an expert 
board independent of the School Committee, 
having exceptional opportunity to study plan- 
ning and building problems, improved their 
opportunity and established valuable standards. 
The figures given in the reports (up to 1909) 
are valuable chiefly for Boston because they are 
based on certain definite rules which may or 
may not be used or applied elsewhere, so al- 
though the figures and the fixed cubes and coat 
per pupil are of value to Boston, their value 
generally lies in the study that underlies them. 

This is briefly what the Schoolhouse Depart- 
ment is and what it has accomplished. It re 
mains to attempt to see what the advantages or 
disadvantages of the system are. 


The Advantages of the Boston System. 

The advantages are obvious. A department 
having to do exclusively with the planning, con- 
struction, equipment and maintenance of school 
buildings must acquire a fund of information 
that is of the greatest advantage. One may 
contrast this system with the ordinary one, 
where each experiment in school building, 
whether instructive as a good or a bad example, 
is equally ignored; where the authority is sub- 
ject to constant changes, and the architects 
selected one after another, through competition 
or at random, and with no opportunity to bene 
fit by the mistakes or the successes of their 
predecessors. Under the Boston system all 
study is preserved and tabulated at head- 
quarters. This concentration, this continuous 
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study is a very great gain. The plan is studied 
for economy of space, the drawings and specifi- 
cations are studied for economy of material and 
construction. Different plans and_ different 
materials and different methods are tried out, 
tested, and recorded for future reference. 

The study of the building in this detailed 
way necessarily leads to the study of results; 
the architect will wish to know if his plan has 
proved effective in results, the engineer will 
wish to know if his plant has accomplished what 
it was planned to do, and the board responsible 
for all this will be inquiring of the school au- 
thorities whether the science laboratories are 
used to the full limit of the equipment installed, 
and whether the heating and ventilating plant 
shows results in improved health of the students. 
The board that has gone thus far with inquiries 
is tempted to seek information as to the final 
result in education and wishes to know not only 
if the stations in the cooking room are occupied, 
but if the pupils really learn to cook so as to be 
of some use in the home, and thus justify the 
expenditure. 

The need for new buildings and the amount 
of accommodation required will necessarily be 
tested by a board that has a constant and in- 
timate familiarity with what is going on in all 
parts of the city; and, in a port like Boston, 
this board will be inquiring about immigration 
statistics, or the shifting of centers of popula- 
tion which constantly goes on in a city having 
a large foreign element. The collection and 
tabulation of this varied information is all of 
great value, but much of this is work that lies 
distinctly within the province of the school 
authorities, and seems at first glance to be out- 
side the province of the Schoolhouse Depart- 
ment. The truth is that no line can be drawn 
between two departments so closely related and 
so inter-dependent. 

The Disadvantages. 

In Boston, as already indicated, the duties of 
the two bodies are clearly defined and absolutely 
separated, and more than that, the funds are 
separated as well. A_ single instance may 
answer to show one of the greatest disadvan- 
Boston has crowded tenement districts 
in which it is more and more difficult to provide 
school accommodations with even the minimum 
of light and air and play space. Even the mini- 
mum is very costly. A few miles out, land is 
abundant and cheap. There great open areas 
could be provided for the schools and the cost 
of furnishing ideal buildings, with fine play- 
grounds, would be far less than the cost of land 
and building in the tenement district. There 
would be not only a great benefit to the children, 
but an actual economy to the city, for the saving 
in land would cover the cost of transportation. 
The saving, however, would be in the School- 
house Department and the expense in the School 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON SCHOOL, ROXBURY, BOSTON. 
Newhall & Blevins, Architects. 


Cost, $69,818. 


Elementary School for Upper Grades. 


Department, and the latter could not meet the 
expense, nor could the former transfer funds to 
meet it. This admirable and economical scheme 
was suggested, but owing to the conditions given 
above was abandoned. 

The disadvantages are all of this kind and all 
come from a well-meant but unwise separation 
of two portions of one and the same problem. 
It is useless for the School Committee to plan 
improvements in school administration if a 
body, over whom the School Committee has no 
control, is entrusted with the duty of furnishing 
the essentials for putting into practice what the 
School Committee desires. It is equally useless 
for the Schoolhouse Department to install an 
elaborate system of forced ventilation, if the 
rooms are to be used for an open-air class or 
the fan is not run. Examples could be given 
indefinitely, but are needless. The disadvan- 
tages are obvious, and if and when the system 
has worked well in Boston, it has been only 
because a volutary co-operation has been sought 
and obtained. 

Possible Remedies. 


It is of little service to point out defects un- 
less one can give some suggestion as to remedy. 
In Boston the suggestion comes along the lines 
of what has already been done. The big School 
Committee of twenty-four sub-divided its work. 
Each sub-committee had special duties assigned 
to it, and then the School Committee as a whole 
covered a large field with no part of which it 
was really competent to deal. The present small 
committee of five cannot pretend to cover the 
field and therefore leaves all details of manage- 
ment where they rightly belong with the paid 


Seating capacity, 500 pupils in two classrooms. 


experts—the superintendent and assistants, the 
secretary, the purchasing agent, etc. The Board 
of Schoolhouse Commissioners, with their var- 
ious heads of divisions, architectural, engineer- 
ing and inspection, are similar experts. The 
superintendent, the teaching expert, is officially 
recognized and is present at the meetings of the 
School Committee; the building expert, in this 
case a board of three, should be similarly recog- 
nized officially and be present at the meetings 
of the School Committee. Further, all work 
pertaining to the buildings and their equipment 
and their care should be under one control. The 
board which installs a heating plant should be 
responsible for the purchase of coal, the board 
which builds and repairs the buildings should 
be responsible for the care of the building. The 
janitor service and purchasing should be under 
the control of the building department. 


The School Committee would then be an 
elected unpaid board, not professionally expert 
in the schools, and this committee would have 
at all its deliberations the paid experts who are 
familiar with the educational and building prob- 
lems, and who together are almost equally needed 
to guide the School Committee to right and wise 
decisions. It might even seem wise to have 
these experts ex-officio members of the School 
Committee, with all the rights of the other mem- 
bers. 


In smaller communities where the number of 
buildings to maintain and the number of new 
buildings, would not justify a permanent force 
like the Boston board, there should be at least 
one expert and a permanent headquarters where 

(Continued on Page 57) 





T. ANGELL SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Typical elementary schools designed by the Architectural Division of the Boston Board of Schoolhouse Commissioners 
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A TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The new 
Cleveland, 


West Technical High School of 
in the style of the French Renais- 
sance, is a beautiful structure of dark shale 
brick, grey stone and terra cotta. The architect, 
Mr. F. S. Barnum, has succeeded in making 
this, as is ever essential in a school building, a 
glass building. The large amount of wall space 
given to glass, gives ample light without in any 
way detracting from the appearance of the 
building. 

The general plan of the main part of the 
building is in the form of the letter E. The 
ground floor of the building covers about two 
acres. There are four stories, a basement and 
sub-basement in the center portion. The other 
portions of the building are three stories above 
the basements. The auditorium entrance to 
building is at the southwest corner. As one 
enters the center of the building on the first 
floor are found, to the right, the general and 
private offices while an exhibition room is on 
the left. Across the main corridor is the con- 
sulting room where teachers may meet pupils 
and parents. 

The corridor running east from the central 
entrance leads to the general faculty rooms. 
These are the official home of the faculty. Here 
are found rest rooms, conversation rooms, and 
desk room for each teacher. The north wing 
of the first floor contains the cabinet shops, mill 
room and finishing room. Drafting rooms and 
physics lecture room and laboratory are in the 
corners of the building. 

In the 


basements are the pattern 
foundry, 


forge rooms, 


shops, 
machine shops, cafe, 
kitchens, gymnasium, shower rooms, and lockers, 
electrical construction department and kilns for 
pottery. Two mechanical drawing rooms and 
rooms for the heating and ventilating appara- 
tus occupy the remainder of space on this floor. 

The library is on the second floor. Grouped 
around the library are recitation rooms that 
demand the greatest use of reference books. On 


this floor are the English history, German rooms 


and the study halls. 


With the 


The middle section of the 
second floor is devoted to dressmaking, millin- 
ery, physiology and the girls’ hospital. 


exception of 
rooms, the third floor is largely 


the 


mathematical 


a laboratory 


floor: here are two chemical laboratories, a 
geography laboratory, two art rooms, the pottery 
and art metal rooms, two kitchens for domestic 
science, and a suite of rooms where the girls 
are taught to keep house. 

On the fourth floor is a small auditorium with 
a seating capacity of two hundred, a print shop, 

laundry and the Industrial museums. 

Steel lockers throughout the building take 
the place of cloakrooms. 
are models of their kind. The telephone service 
reaches each room and is so wired that the office 


The corridor floors 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


may communieate with all rooms at one time. 
A vacuum cleaning system which extends to 
every part of the building insures a clean school, 
free from dust. The boiler room contains a 
plant with a capacity of six hundred horse 
power. A complete light and power plant is 
installed. The fans deliver 171,°)0 cubic feet 
of air per minute, this fresh air being so dis- 
tributed that each pupil is supplied with 54 
‘ubie feet of fresh air per minute. This ex- 
ceeds the hospital requirement of 50 cubic feet 


er minute. The air is moistened after being 
heated so that the proper amount of humidity 
is maintained. Foul air is taken out by a 
separate set of exhaust fans. 


Equipment. 

The building is equipped for 1,000 pupils. Each 
shop will care for twenty-eight at a time. The 
pattern shops each contain 28 benches, 6 lathes, 
a grinder and band saw, with the necessary 
small tools. In the foundry is a two-ton cupola, 
a modern brass furnace, a core oven and a tumb- 
ling barrel. There are 28 individual benches 
and a set of tools for each. The forge room 
has 29 modern down-draft forges, a tempering 
furnace and a power hammer for illustrating 
drop forging, also power shears, hack saws, 
emery wheels and drills. The mill room is 
equipped with the most modern and powerful 
machinery to re-saw and prepare the lumber for 
use in the various shops. In the machine 
shops is modern heavy machinery for iron and 
steel work. Here are found the most approved 
types of lathes, shapers, planers, milling mach- 
ines, grinders, drills and screw machines that 
are needed in modern manufacture. The draft- 
ing rooms are models of their kind, each pupil 
having his indivdual instruments which belong 
to the school. The lighting is indirect and of 
the most approved type. The electrical con- 
struction department is fitted up with 28 minia- 
ture rooms with complete equipment in which 
classes may work out the various problems 
assigned to them. The physics laboratory is 
planned for practical work in physics and is 
thoroughly equipped for the study of machines 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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THE ORVILLE BEACH MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING BUILDING. 

The city of Oshkosh, Wis., is the fortunate 
recipient of a manual training school through 
the bequest of a public-minded citizen, the late 
Mrs. Helen Beach. The school houses the en- 
tire manual training department for the city, 
and also a day and evening trade school and a 
continuation school. It is a memorial to the 
late Orville Beach, one of the early pioneers and 
important business men of the city. 

The building is classic in design and is built 
in the form of the letter “T”. The front width 
is 84 feet and the rear width is 114 feet, 4 
inches; the total length is 120 feet, 4 inches. 
The building is two stories in height and has a 
basement set so high as to allow full windows 
above the level of the surrounding site. The 
total floor area of each story is 9,952 square feet. 

The ground floor or basement contains a 
machine shop, a room for manual arts, a laun- 
dry, and the mill and lumber room. A foundry 
is located in an extension to the rear so arranged 
that the heat and odors will not penetrate into 
the main building and that the dangers of fire 
will be absolutely removed. 

The first floor contains two woodworking 
shops, two sewing rooms, a classroom, a small 
store room, a room for finishing wood products, 
2 lecture room, an office for the principal and a 
number of storage rooms for blue prints, tools 
and other materials. 

On the second floor are located two large 
rooms for mechanical drawing, a room for free- 
hand drawing, two large kitchens each adjoining 
pantry and store rooms, a model housekeeping 
suite, and an office for the director of domestic 
science. 

The building has been very liberally equipped 
with cloak and dressing rooms and lavatories. 
The plumbing is all of the best approved type 
and has been especially chosen to withstand the 
heavy duty to which it will be subjected. 

The building is heated with steam-.and is 
equipped for fan-blast ventilation. The heating 
plant is in a separate building. 

The total cost of the building, with grounds 
and equipment, is practically $100,000. There 
is also an endowment fund of $100,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which are applied to the conduct of 
classes. 

The school at present accommodates all of 
the manual training classes for the high school, 
and all the grade schools of the city; also for 
the parochial schools. It has a principal in 
charge who also acts as principal of the in- 
dustrial school and of the continuation classes. 
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ORVILLE BEACHIL MANUAL TRAINING SCHIIOOL, OSHKOSH, WIS 
William Waters, Architect. 
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FLOOR PLANS, ORVILLE BEACH MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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SHETTLESTON PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND 


By JOHN Y. DUNLOP, Craighead, Tollcross, Scotland 


It was the Education Act of 1870 which in- 
augurated the new era in school building in 
Scotland. Before then the requirements had 
been simple and had been met by hap-hazard 
arrangement. 

From that time however, all the conditions of 
school life were scientifically studied and the 
new requirements imposed new conditions of 
design which it was not always easy to turn to 
satisfactory architectural account. 

But the problems involved are at least stimu- 
lating, and in many cases, especially in the 
buildings designed for city areas, have led to 
an adaptation of a fairly elastic phase of foreign 
Renaissance architecture which has_ proved 
wholly satisfactory. 

The conditions under which education is 
carried on‘ at present in Scotland under the 
Board of Education are as follows: A sum of 
money is annually granted by Parliament for 
publie education. The object of this grant is to 
aid and maintaining 


Editor's Note—While the United States has made 
Wonderful progress in the design and construction of 
schoolhouses, we can learn much from the European 
countries. Most suggestive for American architects 
ind educators are some of the standards of school 
architecture adopted by the Scottish Education Board, 
low these standards are embodied in typical elemen 
tary schools is here interestingly described by a lead- 
ing architect. 





BASLIMENT FLOOR 





(a) Public elementary schools (primary 
schools). 

(b) Secondary schools (normal schools). 

The schools are managed by school boards who 
have the control of all schools provided by them. 

The curriculum consists of English, includ- 
ing reading, writing, composition and grammar 
in so far as it bears on the correct use of the 
language; arithmetic; drawing from common 
objects for boys and girls; needlework for girls; 
mechanical drawing and handwork for boys; 
lessons on geography, history and common 
things; singing and physical exercises. 

The following subjects are taught when the 
circumstances of the school, in the opinion of 
the inspector make it desirable: Mathematics, 
science, practical geography, cookery, laundry 
and household management. 

Development of Present Schools. 

In considering the modern type of Primary 
school in this country it may be of interest to 
refer briefly to the various steps which have 
led to the adoption of the present form of build- 
ing. The earlier edition of the code which con- 
tained the schedule of instructions to architects 
on school building contained only general sug- 
gestions among which was the following advice: 
“The school architect is recommended first to 
perfect his plan. His skill should then enable 





him to clothe it with form, proportion, char- 
acter, and color.” 

This is an excellent recommendation. Un- 
fortunately, it was difficult to know when the 
first part had been fully complied with and who 
was to guide the authorities in choosing the 
design. 

The first impulse toward modern development 


_ of educational architecture was no doubt due to 


the ideas of our early educationalists, whose 
main object by that time was to induce the 
children to think and to acquire knowledge for 
themselves instead of being told. These men 
knew what was needed so that a complete super- 
vision of work could be had at all times, and 
their idea, at that time, was to have one large 
schoolroom at the one end of which was arranged 
a gallery large enough to accommodate two- 
thirds of the children. 

The open floor space was about twice the area 
of the gallery; two long desks were arranged at 
each side of the entrance to accommodate the 
children who were drafted on for their writing 
lesson to the gallery and at the opposite end of 
the room from the gallery were one or two small 
classrooms for senior children. This arrange- 
ment was adhered to throughout Scotland al- 
though of course, various modifications were 
made. 
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INFANT CLASSROOM, SHETTLESTON PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Present Day Practice. 

At the present time, the school architect is 
supplied with a very complete set of rules for 
planning which have passed through the experi- 
mental stage and have become firmly established. 
These rules admit no exceptions, the Board of 
Education insisting that the same proportion 
of window space in each classroom be required 
whether the outlook is in a narrow street or on- 
to unbroken space, or whether the aspect is 
north or south. The result is that in many 
cases there is externally an undue diminution 
of wall space valuable for architectural effects 
and internally an excess of light which is al- 
most intolerable. 

The size of schools in Scotland varies con- 
siderably for the reason that the Board of Edu- 
cation has no fixed rule beyond the proportion 
of infants to other pupils. 

Some school boards have come to the con- 
clusion that no school should contain more than 
1548 children in one building, that is three de- 
partments of 516. There are however, to be 
found in some of the large towns, schools which 
contain a greater number than this. 

Excepting on the grounds of increased risks 
of contagion in case of infectious illnesses, there 
seems little harm in those large schools, provid- 
ing the buildings have been well planned. 

One point in school design in which the most 
school boards in Scotland agree, is that the less 
number of stories in a school building the better. 
It is only when the exigencies of size and the 
effort to supply good playgrounds make it essen- 
tial that they erect the type of building which 
consists of three stories corresponding to the 
three departments. 

The planning of the classrooms is generally 
arranged round a central hall and the floor area 
is on a basis of ten (10) square feet per child. 

Shettleston Primary School. 

This school which has been quite recently 
erected is an example of economical arrange- 
ment and planning so as to maintain an easy 
and effective discipline. The building is built 
of red sandstone and is slated with local slates. 

















WELLSHOT 
James Lindsay, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Architect, Glasgow, Scotland 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WELLSHOT PRIMARY SCHOOL 
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FLOOR PLAN, WELLSHOT PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
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On the basement floor is the playroom which 
has a clear-ceiling height of ten feet. This 
room is finished in Portland cement on the wall 
and plaster ceiling, all steel beams being ex- 
posed and finished with paint. 

The classrooms on the ground floor each seat 
fifty pupils excepting one in the front which is 
designed for thirty places. In each case the 
rooms are arranged in pairs, being divided with 
folding partitions. 

The interior woodwork is pitch pine floor; 
pitch pine dado which is stained a cast of green 
and varnished three coats ecopal varnish. 

In the central hall the floor is of doloment 
laid in buff and formed into panels with choco- 
late bands and edgings, while next the wall the 
foor is formed with a ecavetto internal angle 
which receives the wall tiles. The upper part 
of the walls and the camp ceiling is finished in 
plaster while the lower part for a height of 
four feet, six inches, is covered with glazed tiles. 

The design of the wall dado is simple choco- 
late base, to match the edging of the floor, three 
feet of cream-white tiling, a draper band in 
green, a three inch cream-white strip and the 
whole surmounted with a moulded green band 
two inches deep. 

The sanitary arrangement is the best of the 
school type. 

Heating is by the low-pressure system of hot 
water. The sectional boiler is fixed in the heat- 
ing chamber and from the top two “flow” main 
pipes are taken, one to form a heating section 
for the playroom, and the other to form the 
radiating surfaces to heat the classrooms on the 
ground floor. 

A return main is brought back to the boiler 
for each section, falling throughout its entire 
length until it is connected. 

Two-column radiators are adopted for the 
heating of the hall and open fires are in use 
in the teachers’ room. Natural ventilation is 
adopted throughout which by a combination of 
direct and indirect heating works very well. 

The cost of the building was £4730* which 
includes the heating, ventilation, plumbing and 
furnishing. Figured on a unit basis the cost 
was £11 2/+ per pupil. 

Eastbank Primary School. 

The new school at Eastbank, in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, is an embodiment of the latest develop- 
ment in primary school construction. The ex- 
ternal walls are built of Locharbriggs sand- 
stone and the roofs, which are projecting, are 
covered with slates having close slated roll 
pl-ends. 

In planning the building the architect has 
shown complete knowledge of the organization 
and the complete routine of this kind of school, 


*Approximately $23,650. 
‘Approximately $55.50. 
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James McKissack & Sons, Architects, Glasgow 


the arrangement bein such that the master will 
be able at all times to maintain an easy and 
effective discipline. 

The heating chamber is in the basement which 
is fireproof, being built with brick and having 
a concrete floor and ceiling. 

In the ground floor are the several classrooms 
each designed to accommodate fifty children 
seated at dual desks. The rooms are each fur- 
nished with a large movable cupboard on cas- 
tors, table with two drawers, teachers’ desk, 
chair, fixed and movable blackboard, and also 
with a specially designed attendance board on 
which the attendance of the class is recorded, 
morning and afternoon. 

The finish of the room is very simple the dado 
being finished in keens’ cement and enameled. 
The walls and ceiling are of plaster, painted 
with Cureseo, the ceiling and frieze being white 
and the walls a neutral tint. 

All the internal angles in the room are fin- 


: 


ished with circle coves, a specially moulded 
runner being fixed at the junction of the floor 
and wall dado, the other cavettos being in plas- 
ter. 

The ventilation of each classroom is by the 
windows which have been designed in three 
compartments. The upper portion being center- 
hung on the jambs of the frame. The middle 
part is center-hung vertically with the results 
that the incoming air can be shot forward in 
either direction into the room and the upper 
part arranged so as to act as the outlet. The 
whole windows are wrought mechanically and 
each is controlled separately. 

In this school the whole of the classroom 
windows face the south and to shade off that 
excess of light which is sometimes almost in- 
tolerable, linen curtains are used. 

In the hall which is arranged conveniently 
to the classroom the floor is of wood and the 


same details of finish are carried out as in the 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Downward Ventilation in a Rockford, Ill., Schoolhouse 


By CLINTON E. BEERY, Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


The system of heating and ventilation for the 
Hall School Building at Rockford, Ill., was 
designed by and installed under the supervision 
of the author last summer, and has been in oper- 
ation since the beginning of the last school 
year. In view of the generally accepted theories 
of heating and of the revolutionary tendencies 
in the method designed by the author, together 
with what appears on first thought to be a freaky 
arrangement, he desires to make a brief explana- 
tion. It is his belief that a few explanatory 
words will help to convey a clearer understand- 
ing of the theory on which this method, which 
will be referred to hereinafter as the new 
method, operates. Incidentally, he has applied 
for a patent on the system. 


The author’s experience, based for the most 
part on practice and observation, has impressed 
him with the importance of saving, if possible the 
great heat losses frequently found in fan-blast 
heating and ventilation, which seemed not only 
a waste, but actually a handicap to good results. 
With the knowledge that air of lower tempera- 
ture and greater density always finds a position 
at the floor, and that higher temperatures pre- 
vail at the ceiling, he reasoned that, if the 
temperature near the ceiling could be controlled 
by some means other than the ventilating ap- 
paratus, the air customarily at a high tempera- 
ture at or near the ceiling could be held to a 
minimum difference in temperature between the 
floor and the ¢eiling, and in this way a bene- 
ficial influence could be produced on the results 
obtained from the ventilating apparatus. 

With this as a basis for his theory he ar- 
ranged, on January 3, 1912, a regular school- 
room, referred to hereafter as room No. 3, for 
experimental work to demonstrate his theory. 
Several other rooms in the building were operat- 
ing as in general practice. This was the first 
season for the heating and ventilating system, 
and it was giving good results. 

Room No. 3, which is in the northwest corner 
of the first floor, is the coldest room in the build- 
ing. Room No. 8 is on the second floor, directly 
over room No. 3, and is an exact duplicate of it. 
Each of these rooms is 26 ft. by 31 ft., with 
ceilings 13 ft. 6 in. high. Each has 100 sq. ft. 
of glass exposure facing the west, and 50 sq. ft. 
of glass exposure facing the north. All windows 
are protected with wood grooved weather strips. 

Vote—No single problem of schoolhouse sanitation 
has been the subject of so much experimentation anid 
discussion as that of ventilation. A most novel con 
tribution to our present-day practice has been made 
by an Illinois engineer. His description of the suc 
cessful working out of his theories, as prepared for 


the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En 
gineers is here presented, 
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These two rooms were operated the remainder 
of the heating season, and more or less careful 
observations were made of their condition. 

During the early part of ‘January a compara- 
tive test was made of the temperature in room 
No. 3 (the new method) and room No. 8 (the 
regulation method), with 60 sq. ft. of wall 
radiation in the northwest corner. The air 
delivery in the rooms was 1,544 to 1,560 cu. ft. 
per minute, measured at the exits. Twelve 
temperature readings were taken at five minute 
intervals in each corner of both rooms. Twelve 
readings of the temperature of the entering air 
were also taken at five minute intervals. The 
outside temperature at the time of the first 
reading was (—2° F) two degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit, and at the time of the last reading 
(—3° F.) three degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
An extremely cold west wind, estimated at 18 to 
20 miles per hour, was blowing. The maximum 
and minimum temperature, Fahrenheit, of the 
twelve readings taken are given in the accom- 
panying Table I: 


Table I—Maximum and Minimum of Room Temper 
atures during Comparative Tests. 
Room Northwest Northeast Southeast Southwest 


Number. corner. corner. corner corner 
Bese 6v aes 70-67 71-70 70-68 69-67 


Bivevccens .. 838-80 70-68 69-66 69-64 
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1. DETAILS OF AIR DIFFUSER AND VALVE 
CONNECTION’ TO CEILING COIL. 

The temperature of the entering air as per 
twelve readings, expressed in degress Fahren- 
heit, at five minute intervals, are given in the 
accompanying Table II: 


Table Il—Temperature of Entering Air During 
Test. ; 


Readings 1 2 3 4 § Ss 7 8 MiP 
Room No. 3......74 70 %2 73 703 73 70 71 73 70 73 @ 
Room No. 8......68 76 109 76 98 72 80 94 68 97 65 83 


A simple device for humidifying is located 
between the tempering stacks and the fan inlet, 
and is controlled by a humidostat, which is in 
a part of the building isolated from any in- 
fluence or conditions in rooms Nos. 3 and 8. 
The relative humidity readings in room No. 8 
showed 63 per cent, and in room No. 8, 54 per 
cent. 
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Observations of the relative time required to 
heat room No. 3 and room No. 8 to 68 deg. F, 
were taken, with heat turned on, at 7:30 o’clock, 
A. M. 

From the accompanying Table III, giving the 
data compiled from these observations, it will 
be seen there was a margin of 35 minutes in 
favor of room No. 3. 


Table III—Record of Observations on Heating 
Rooms to 68 Deg., F. 


Initial 
Temperature, Rise, Time 
Deg.. F. Deg., F. Time. Required. 
Room No. 38..... 38 30 8:50a.m,. 1 hr. 20 min. 
Room No. 8..... 42 26 9:25a m. 1 hr, 55 min, 


No difficulty was encountered in operating 
room No. 3 with the same apparatus while meet- 
ing the requirements of the remainder of the 
building. With the encouraging results ob- 
tained the Hall School was equipped through- 
out, during the summer of 1912, with the new 
method, and has been in operation since Sept- 
ember 1, 1912. 

The Hall School building is of brick, with 
wood-floor construction, two stories in height, 
with a full basement. It contains five regular 
schoolrooms on each of the two floors, with ward- 
robes, recitation rooms, a principal’s office, and 
corridors. The contents above the basement 
comprise 124,500 cubic feet. The building has 
a pitched roof, with asbestos slate covering. 
One room in the basement is used for the me- 
chanical equipment. The power-house is iso- 
lated and constructed mostly below grade. It 
communicates with the mechanical equipment 
room in the basement by a concrete tunnel 4 ft. 
wide, 6 ft. 6 in. high, and 17 ft. long. 

The mechanical equipment comprises a multi- 
vane No. 13 fan, directly connected to a side 
crank engine, and operates at 174 revolutions 
per minute. All radiation and the blast coils 
are operated on a system of vacuum heating. 
Johnson temperature regulation with intermed- 
iate control is used in each room. All galvan- 
ized ducts from the plenum chamber are of 
regulation design, with the exception of having 
been run to points where it was possible to take 
air delivery into the rooms from the front end 
of the same. 

Each of the ten schoolrooms is equipped as 
follows: coil consisting of about three }-in. 
pipes extends entirely around the room approxi- 
mately five feet from the exposed walls and six 
feet from the inside walls. These pipes are 
suspended by special hangers 20 in. below the 
ceiling, as shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion. These coils are supplied individually by 
a 1}-in. riser from the main in the basement. 
The riser is equipped with a modulation valve 
about 34 in. above the floor, which gives it a 
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3. ATTIC PLAN, HALL SCHOOL 9 


slight offset. A single return takes care of the 
two coils in series from the first and second 
floors, respectively. 

A galvanized-iron duct, 14x28 in., extends 
from the connection with the flues from the 
basement to a point central over the seating 
section of the room, from which the air is de- 
livered to the room through an especially con- 
structed diffuser, which breaks the velocity and 
directs the fresh air out in all directions over 
the breathing zone. This diffuser is located at 
a height to admit the air for ventilation to the 
room just below the stratum of the air at the 
ceiling, which is holding a uniform density by 
contact with the direct radiation. 

The foul-air exits on the first floor are at the 
floor line in the four corners of the rooms, and 
are faced with sheet metal frames and louvers 
as shown in an accompanying illustration. The 
air discharges through these into vertical gal- 
vanized pipes, 12 in. in diameter, which extend 
upward through the second floor. 

The foul-air exits on the second floor are 
located the same as on the lower floor, and con- 
nect with the foul-air, 12-in. round pipes from 
below, increased to 17 in. in diameter. These 
vent pipes lead to the attic, where they are 
gathered in groups, and discharge to the outer 
atmosphere. The sizes of these vent pipes were 
simply increased by multiples of the cross sec- 
tional area, the increase of resistance being 
relied on in the use of this method to maintain 
a sufficient static pressure in the rooms. All 





8. CLASSROOM 20 SECONDS AFTER STEAM WAS 
AIR DUCT. 
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CLASSROOM DURING 


galvanized vent pipes below the attic are lathed 
and plastered on the outside. Only the exit 
frames are visible. 

The principles on which this new method of 
heating and ventilating operates are as fol- 
lows: 

The direct radiation at the ceiling is the real 
vanguard of the heating agent for the room. 
The greater percentage of heat loss is prevented 
by close contact with the part of the room which 
is most difficult to control, and is kept down to 
the minimum of difference in temperature be- 
tween the floor and the ceiling. A warm-air 
stratum at the ceiling remains uniform in tem- 
perature and density. This influences the tem- 
perature of the room below without the air 
descending to the floor. The air for ventilation 
is previously warmed by stacks in the basement, 
and enters the room through the diffuser, just 
below the warmer stratum of air at the ceiling, 
and is always of slightly lower temperature 
than the air at the ceiling. This leaves a nar- 
row range for variation in temperature of venti- 
lating air to complete further the fine art of 
temperature control. 

The air for ventilation is directed over the 
floor area of the room and is increasing in 
density at the moment of discharge, with the 
result that it falls to the floor as the forces of 
mechanical energy are exhausted. On arriving 
at the breathing zone, gravity plus static pres- 
sure forces the air out of the room at the floor 
line, producing a movement of air downward 
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at a velocity of approximately 2 ft. per minute, 
with positive absence of lateral drafts or air 
currents. This condition is not disturbed until 
below the top of the exits, and even then there 
is no noticeable air movement over the floor, 
due to the comparatively small exits drawing 
on a large volume. Each vent screen contains 
1.1 sq. ft. clear area, which equals 4.4 sq. ft. for 
each room. 

The accompanying Table IV gives the velocity 
and delivery records of all exits for ten 1-min. 
readings, taken after the system was put in 
operation. 


Table I1V—Records of Velocities and Deliveries at 
Various Exits. 


Total 
North- North- South- South- delivery 
west east east west cu, ft., per 
Room No exit. exit. exit. exit. minute 
Buakviek eas 270 384 326 400 1,518 
Swede jac ae 394 396 350 1,683 
Bisussiveas 390 400 450 314 1,700 
caee a aare ted 332 34 460 446 1,751 
Rivaxedeseeu 364 360 334 332 1,529 
eer 2 3386 346 345 342 1,506 
7 j 352 406 33 350 1,586 
Rs seeds ene eee 428 448 366 1,843 
wacneee coe O84 328 356 384 1,553 
10 412 336 370 282 1,590 


The following is a summary of observations 
made while this system has been in operation: 

A temperature of 85 deg. at the ceiling has 
been found to be sufficient as a maximum. 

The temperature is controlled within a range 
of 1 deg., F., in all parts of the room through- 
out the breathing zone. 

Air never enters the room above 73 to 74 
deg., F. 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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A MODEL CENTRALIZED SCHOOL. 

The movement for the centralization of coun- 
try schools has brought with it the problem of 
planning and building schoolhouses which shall 
meet the needs of the larger number of children 
brought together by the abandonment of a num- 
ber of one-room schools. 

The most difficult problem is, of course, that 
of funds, and designers of centralized schools 
have invariably been obliged to plan and con- 
struct schools which are of the simplest and 
most economical type. 

The new Jackson Township School, in Pick- 
away County, Ohio, completed last fall, is a 
good type of the centralized school which not 
only houses a complete consolidated school or- 


ganization, but which is also a community cen- 
ter for a large and populous township. The 
building contains eight standard classrooms, 
each large enough to seat forty pupils. The 


rooms each have adjoining them a cloakroom. 
They are lighted from one side only and are 
furnished with a standard type of school furni- 
ture. 

In the basement there is an auditorium 32 by 
47 feet 
It is used for school assemblies and for lectures 
and neighborhood meetings. It has in addition 


in size, large enough to seat 250 persons. 


to the regular entrances from the stairways, two 
outside entrances, so that it may be used in- 


dependently of the rest of the building. 
The basement also contains a boiler room and 
a pump room in which is located the machinery 
for supplying the drinking water and the water 
used for the boilers, toilets, 
ry . . 
The sanitary equipment 
most modern type. 


ete. 

is of the best and 
The heating apparatus con- 
sists of a steam boiler supplying direct heat to 
each classroom and furnishing steam for the 
natural ventilation system. The toilets, which 
are in the basement, are of the best school type, 
supplied with water from driven wells. Sani- 
tary drinking fountains are placed on the differ- 
ent floors. 

The building contains, also, 
principal and 
tory. 

The building has been constructed under the 
very stringent laws of the Ohio School Code 


an office for the 
chemical and physical labora- 


and has separate fireproof exits from each class- 
room. 


The fire stairs which lead from the class- 
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GLEN COVE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, GLEN COVE, L. I., N. Y. 
Description see page 54. Mason R. Strong, Architect, New York City. 
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EDITORIAL 
STATE REGULATION NEEDED. 

While the design and construction of Ameri- 
can schoolhouses has progressed tremendously 
during the past decade, it is regrettable that 
it has not done so uniformly in all sections of 
the country, or in a great proportion of the 
cities and villages. As in general school mat- 
ters the large cities have been leaders in evolv- 
ing new types of school buildings and in bring- 
ing the standards of construction and equip- 
ment to a high level of effectiveness. Such 
details as safety of construction, safeguards 
against fire and panics, improved sanitary 
equipment, adequate heating and ventilation, 
improved furniture and equipment, have re- 
ceived scientific study at the hands of the best 
expert architects and engineers and buildings 
have been produced which for safety, economy, 
convenience and utility are unequalled by any 
other class of public structures whether nation- 
al, state or municipal. 

The cities of medium size have largely fol- 
lowed the lead of the great metropolitan centers 
and are building very creditable schools. In 
many, the high school has become the pride of 
the community and often even more than the 
city hall or court house has become the center 
of civic interest. This is, however, not true of 
all middle-size cities and is only rarely the case 
in the smaller towns and villages. In the last 
mentioned communities, too often the mistakes 
of a quarter century ago are being perpetuated 
in the poorly designed, ill-adapted and unsani- 
tary buildings that are still being put up year 
after year. Ignorance of the true principles of 
school architecture, the lack of sufficient funds, 
a want of interest in school improvement, or 
even decided antagonism to the same, a spirit 
of thrift (as New Englanders term it) are fac- 
tors which stand in the way of the planning of 
better schools. 

There is at present a very real need of state 
regulation—at least so far as the minimum 
requirements are concerned—of all schoolhouse 
The state is as much concerned 
in the proper housing of the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools as the local communities are. [du- 
cation in the United States is a state function 
and school officers are agents of the state not 


construction. 


of the local municipality or township. The laws 
authorizing schools are state laws and the re- 
sponsibility of school boards is due to the state 
rather than the local government. The funds 
are most largely state moneys. 

The state has a very real right to say how 
school buildings are to be erected just as well 
as it has a right to and does say what standard 
the schools are to attain. 
to be a lack of interest or an unwillingness to 
house children in sanitary, safe and suitable 
buildings the state has the right and the duty 
to say what shall be done to comply best with 
its policy of education. All of these adminis- 
trative principles are well established in the 
school laws of the various states, but there is an 
immediate need for a definite and complete ex- 
pression of the same in the legal powers and 
duties of state school officials. 


When there appears 


In Pennsylvania, Utah, New York and New 
Jersey the school laws provide for state ap- 
proval of all school house plans; in Ohio, In- 


diana, Massachusetts and several other state 
the building or health departments of the re- 
spective commonwealths exercise a similar con- 


School Sound Sowmal 


trol with splendid effect. In each of these states 
the laws provide a more or less efficient mini- 
mum for strength of construction, heating and 
ventilation, lighting, fireproofing, and safe- 
guarding against panics, for sanitation and 
plumbing, standards for floor area and cubic 
contents of classrooms, width and construction 
of stairs, corridors and exits, etc. The very 
simple and effective device of enforcing these 
requirements by compelling the approval of 
each set of plans and providing the alternative 
of the withdrawal of support for such local 
boards as ignore the state’s orders, has made 
the laws easy to administer. 

Similar laws are needed in every state and 
are, so far as we can see, the only efficient means 
of improving present standards of school arch- 
itecture and of compelling their universal ac- 
ceptance. 


THE ANCIENT CONFLICT. 

The members of the New York board of edu- 
cation have caused to be introduced in the state 
legislature a number of measures known as 
the McKee bills, which have reopened the old- 
old question of professional and lay authority 
in educational affairs. The bills, in brief, take 
from the superintendent the power of initiative 
in such expert matters as the formulation of 
courses of study and the changing of grades 
of schools; they place in the hands of the presi- 
dent of the board the power to appoint’ mem- 
bers of the teaching staff to investigate educa- 
tional conditions; they deprive the superinten- 
dent of the power to appoint district and asso- 
ciate superintendents, and place the direction of 
special supervisors with the board. 

As the present charter of New York City has 
been interpreted, the city superintendent has 
complete control of all strictly educational mat- 
ters. His word is law and even though the 
power of final veto still remains, legally, with 
the board, the members have rarely made use 
of it. In fact, the superintendent has been able 
to block practically every outside advance for 
changes in school conditions of which he did 
not approve and has, with almost no exception, 
carried through such ideas as he has promoted. 

Certain members of the board have believed 
for some years that changes should be made in 
the school charter provisions which would en- 
able them to do more than approve of the super- 
intendent’s work. They are seeking to make 
the school administration more democratie and 
to add power to their present responsibility. 

But the bills are wrong in principle and dan- 
gerous in their possible effects. Aside from the 
fact that they ignore the results of the recently 
completed school inquiry, they fail altogether 
to differentiate between the executive functions 
of a professional superintendent and the legisla- 
tive and confirmatory functions of a lay board. 

Tt is an old principle in school administra- 
tion that the professional factors shall initiate 
all professional and strictly educational mat- 
ters. This is absolutely essential if the schools 
are to receive the benefits of expert judgment 
and experience which superintendents possess 
and if there is to be a continuously wise educa- 
tional poliey based upon tried pedagogie meth- 
ods and correct principles. A continuously 
changing board of busy laymen should not be 
expected to render such service and in fact 
never does. 

The MeKee bills, as the Publie Education 
Association points out, ignore altogether gen- 
eral experience and oninion and the established 
principles of school administration as expressed 
in the school laws of the various states. What 
is more serious, however, is that they open the 
way to all sorts of political influence in the 
schools. That Tammany has for years sought 
to control school affairs in New York City is 
not a secret. The recent clashes between the 





City Board of Estimate is evidence enough of 
the desire of the city administration to extend 
its power over the schools still more. If the 
McKee bills are passed there will be no bar to 
the complete subjection of the schools to politi- 
cal control. 


PUBLICITY IN SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 


Of the factors which make for effectiveness 
in securing the best material for school-board 
memberships, publicity is too often overlooked 
by the best friends of education. Professional 
schoolmen themselves are given to “fix” lists 
of candidates in secret caucuses and little select 
conferences, instead of allowing the discussions 
to come out into the full light of day. The 
situation in many communities is correctly de- 
scribed by the Danville, Ill., Press. It says: 

“The annual whisperings about the selection 
of members of the Danville board of education 
are now being dusted and brought out for the 
usual spring airing. We call them whisperings 
because it has been very seldom that anybody 
has had the courage to speak out ‘in meetin,’ or 
to express an opinion that had strength enough 
to stand alone. There have been complaints a 
plenty, and grievances without number and 
to be had without the asking, but every com- 
plaint and every grievance has been handled as 
if it might explode and tear up the town. And 
so it has been going on for years and years, all 
talk and nothing done. There has been a con- 
stant buzzing about and around the board of 
education and the schools, and everybody con- 
cerned expecting to get stung at any moment. 
Under such conditions it has been impossible 
for the schools to prosper or to make any sort 
Teachers have been 
uncertain as to their tenure of employment, and 
pupils have become infected with a feeling of 
discontent and of rebellion. And all of this 
has come about because everybody has been sit- 
ting upon the lid, instead of opening things up 
and letting in the sunlight and the air. Thus 
has the evil day been put off for a time, buf 
not avoided.” 


of satisfactory progress. 


To “sit on the lid” may be of advantage at 
times, but as the Press continues: “We can 
see no serious objections to openly and publicly 
discussing questions concerning the schools, nor 
in discussing the merits of the men who may 
be candidates for membership on the board of 
education. There is no gececasion for whispering 
nor of secret caucuses to select candidates for 
membership on the board. Everybody is inter- 
ested in our schools and everybody wants our 
schools brought to the highest state of efficiency. 
There has been too much secrecy already in the 
matter of school elections, and it seems to us 
that it is high time for the patrons of the 
schools, the people who pay the taxes and pro- 
vide the pupils, to take a hand in the selection 
of school officers. The success of the schools de- 
pends almost entirely upon the membership of 
the board of education, and it is of first impor- 
tance that that membership be made up of the 
best material available. And in selecting mem- 
bers of the board there should be no thought 
in the mind of the voter except a desire to do 
that which shall be best for the schools.” That 
is sound advice which every school-board official 
may well follow. 


NO SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. 

Kansas is noted for the progressiveness of its 
educational policy; it is notorious for its erratic 
treatment of the schoolbook problem, The se- 
lection of proper textbooks has for a decade 
keen a cause for strife in the state legislature 
and the press, and more than once in the courts. 
Quite incidental to the recent outbreak, that is 
to have as a result the state printing of all 
schoolbooks, has been a suit brought in the 
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Supreme court to prevent the use of all sup- 
plementary texts. 

The city of Lawrence, which found it of ad- 
vantage to supplement the regularly adopted 
readers by books affording additional material 
for training children in the mechanics of read- 
ing, has been reproved by the Supreme court. 
It must discontinue the use of all supplemen- 
tary books and confine the instruction to the 
basie texts, insufficient as they may be. 

Undoubtedly the decision of the court is based 
upon a careful interpretation of the law and is 
in every way correct. It is not the court which 
deserves condemnation, but the men who made 
the law and men who sought of the court the 
narrowest interpretation of the law that a few 
cents might be saved to the poor taxpayers. 

There is no necessity of arguing the desira- 
bility of supplementary texts; educators uni- 
versally demand them as a necessity to the mod- 
ern school and school boards have recognized 
them as indispensable aids to good teaching. 

The Kansas law places the Kansas schools in 
the situation of intellectual Oliver Twists 
whose request for additional intellectual food 
must be met with condign punishment. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE. 

Has vocational education any real money 
value to the city which spends its taxes for mak- 
ing boys skilled in any branch of industry? Is 
there any community profit in trade instruc- 
tion ? 

Superintendent D. O. Small of Beverly, 
Mass., answers these questions with an empha- 
tic affirmative and points to the records of 
fourteen boys which the local trade school grad- 
uated last June. 

The wage earning capacity of the boys, esti- 
mated at $6 a week on entrance, now ranges, 
according to the report, from $15 to $18. A 
capitalization of each boy’s economic value to 
the community, based on his wage earning 
power, shows an increase from approximately 
$6,000 to a figure between $15,000 and $18,000, 
varying with the individual. The cost of pro- 
ducing this increase has been only $800 per 
boy. 

“We had left an active stock in process, fifty- 
six boys in various stages of preparedness for 
the trade,” says Superintendent Small, “and 
the prospects of a very much larger capitaliza- 
tion as years go by and the graduates become 
more skilled. 

Incidentally he concludes that during the two 
and one-half years’ training the community pro- 
fited over $10,000 in the wages earried by mem- 
bers of the school. 


SCHOOL SURVEYS. 
School “surveys” are a characteristic evidence 
of the present unrest in school affairs. 
The publie and the press, which have assumed 





As Some Educators Would Have It. 
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an attitude of faultfinding with the work and 
the products of the school, find their opinions 
ably seconded by the critical comments of edu- 
cators as expressed in teachers’ conventions and 
in professional literature. 

Of this wave of criticism, the great propor- 
tion is inane and purposeless and tears down 
without building up. Many earnest school of- 
ficials have recognized this and are seeking, so 
far as their respective communities are con- 
cerned, to establish the truth or falsity of al- 
leged faults by means of expert examinations 
of the schools. They are seeking to add to criti- 
cism the very useful factor of recommendations 
for improvement in organization and classroom 
methods. 

School surveys can become a powerful factor 
for school improvement provided they are thor- 
ough and scientific. They may be positively 
harmful if they are not free from all outside 
influence and have not for their main purpose 
to be helpful rather than faultfinding. A prime 
requisite is that the men who are entrusted 
with the examinations shall have sufficiently 
broad experience and thorough training in edu- 
cation to make them competent, accurate and 
impartial judges of conditions. Young, inex- 
perienced men and students have no place here. 
School surveys must not be arranged for the 


benefit of anyone except the pupils of the 
schools, 


NORTH CAROLINA ADOPTS COMPUL- 
SORY EDUCATION. 

North Carolina has fallen in line for compul- 
sory education and has just enacted a bill which 
not only requires school attendance, but also 
lengthens the minimum school term to six 
months. 

These improvements will call for an increase 
of a half million dollars in the school appro- 
priations, but were the amount ten times as 
great, it would be a wise investment and a vast 
economy beside the neglect of the State’s edu- 
cational interests. As a result of this forward- 
looking legislation every sphere of North Caro- 
lina’s public life and of its people’s affairs will 
be quickened and enriched. It will move up- 
ward more rapidly, it will develop a more con- 
tented and prosperous citizenship. 

The five remaining Southern states which 
have no attendance laws, may well follow North 
Carolina’s good example. They can in no bet- 
ter way prove their earnest desire for progress. 


N. E. A. PREPARATIONS. 

The officers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation have fixed the location of the summer 
meeting for July 7-11 at Salt Lake City. The 
National Council is to meet on Saturday, July 
5 and the regular program will open on Mon- 
day, July 7. 

Secretary D. W. Springer has announced that 
the Western and Trans-Continental Passenger 
Associations have granted a very low rate from 
Chicago and St. Louis westward, and from the 
Pacific Coast eastward. Assurances have also 
been received that the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation will ‘grant as low a rate as has been 
customary in past years. The railroads in the 
vicinity of Salt Lake are planning low excur- 
sion rates to nearby points of interest. By pay- 
ing $1.50 in addition to the regular rate, pas- 
sage may be obtained to Yellowstone Park 
where special accommodations will be made. A 
form of ticket which will be on sale will be a 
through-Pacific Coast ticket with very liberal 
stopover privileges. 

The people of Utah are making strenuous ef- 
forts to obtain a large attendance. The state 
has guaranteed a membership of 3,000 and the 
mountain and Pacific Coast states have prom- 
ised to send proportionately large delegations. 

The earnestness of the Utah people has been 
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evidenced by an appropriation of $7,000 made 
by the state legislature for the entertainment 
of the convention. ‘The local preparations, it is 
stated, have been almost completed; the gen- 
eral sessions will be held in the Mormon ‘laber- 
nacle and the headquarters will be located in 
the Hotel Utah. 

A series of entertainments and excursions are 
being planned by the local committee culminat- 
ing in a general reception at the Salt Air Beach 
of the great Salt Lake. 


WHY? 

Why are you a member of the school board? 
Is it to gratify an ambition to hold public of- 
fice, to draw public attention to yourself, to 
satisfy a greed for petty personal glory? Or, 
are you a member because you have “an ax to 
grind?’ Are you trying to further your busi- 
ness interests{ Or perhaps, are you trying to 
get even with some teacher or other school em- 
ploye who may have incurred your antagonism ¢ 

If you, Mr. School-Board Member, must an- 
swer yes to any of the above questions, you have 
no moral right to continue in office. 

The only sufficient reason for holding a mem- 
bership on the school board is a desire to give 
public service, to help in making the schools 
efficient. 


A CONSERVATIVE VIEW. 

Dr. J. M. Greenwood has given some sensible 
and conservative advice to the Kansas City 
board of education on the problem of sex educa- 
tion. Following a visit to seven of the largest 
cities in the East and Middle West, he reports: 
“This question has been brought to the atten- 
tion of your Honorable Body on various occa- 
sions, and I made it the subject of special in- 
quiry wherever I went. The Cleveland Plan 
appears to me to be the safest and most sensi- 
ble of any method investigated. It is simple 
and workable. At certain public-school build- 
ings of evenings, a woman physician, tactful 
and well qualified, presents the subject to such 
mothers as are interested; and at the same build- 
ings at other evenings, a male physician speaks 
to the fathers. These meetings had been largely 
attended, and no objection had been made from 
any source. They constitute a part of the Pub- 
lic Lecture system. ‘There are physicians in 
this city of both sexes who are willing, no doubt, 
to speak to the fathers and mothers on this sub- 
ject.” 


“The more true experts know about educa- 
tion, the more they appreciate what a whole lot 
there is yet to learn.” 

Patience is a slow-going virtue, but teachers 
who have it invariably win in the race for suc- 
cess, 

Next to the teacher with a grievance, the 
greatest bore is one who won’t listen to yours. 





Is it Wise to Economize on Architects’ Fees ? 
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The Country 
School House 
Perfect 


Photographs taken especially for 
this article by Wasson, Decatur 


The country school is gen- 
erally pointed to as the weak- 
est part in the American 
school system, whether the 
curriculum, the teaching 
force, the financial support, 
or the physical equipment 
in the form of buildings, fur- 
niture, apparatus and bocks 

are considered. And, this 
is indeed regrettable because 
more than two-thirds of the 
children attending schools in 
the United States are en- 
rolled in country schools. 
For a great portion of the 
farming element of the na- 
tion the country school is 
the only means of intellec- 
tual development—the only 
efficient means of education. 

Architecturally the Ameri- 
can country school is a dis- 
heartening type of building. 
Almost invariably it is de- 
void of graceful architec- 
tural ornament and_ even 
where there is some beauty 
of outline or proportion, the 
bareness of the site and the neglect of shrub- 
bery, fences and outhouses destroys the effect 
of the whole. ; 

Quite a contrast to the American rural school 
are the German, the Austrian, the Swiss and 
Scandinavian country schools in which the 
native building styles have been worked by 
paternal governments into structures of true 
architectural beauty and romantic interest. 

3ut, the American country school is progress- 
ing rapidly, thanks to the interest of a number 
of state school departments. Highly credita- 
ble indeed are the sketches and plans for coun- 
try schools which have been prepared, in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Washington, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Tennessee, Georgia and a number of other 
states, for the use of school boards whose funds 
do not permit the employment of architects. 
If these plans were generally followed it would 
take but a few years to make the country schools 
of the United States the best in the world. 

From the strictly school-point of view a sani- 
tary, convenient schoolhouse is indeed a good 
investment. It is a fact that an improperly 
planned, poorly lighted and ill-ventilated school- 
room interfers with school progress. Any con- 
dition that interfers with physical comfort and 
well-being also detracts from educational pro- 
gress. No teacher can do her best work and no 
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CROSS ROADS SCHOOL, MACON COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


child will study to good effect if it is not housed 
in a school that is cheerful, clean and well 
built, with lighting that aids rather than in- 
jures eye-sight, heating and ventilation that 
assures an abundance of fresh warm air and 
furniture that is comfortable rather than back- 
breaking. 

A schoolhouse which conforms to the highest 
ideals of the enthusiast for good country schools, 
and which sets new standards for design and 
construction in one-room buildings, has been 
offered by the Illinois school department. The 
plans were drawn by Mr. A. Carbys Zimmerman, 
state architect, through the efforts of Mr. U. J. 
Iloffman, of the state department of education, 
and have been used in a number of districts. 
On these pages we present views of the Cross 
Roads School, near Decatur in Macon County, 
which has been built from Mr. Zimmerman’s 
plans. 

The building has been planned to meet all 
the requirements of a comfortable, sanitary and 
convenient school home for the children. The 
architect has succeeded in devising an exterior 
which is homelike and inviting and which at 
the same time has lost none of its school char- 
acter. 

While the plan is caleulated to work up 
equally well in brick, concrete blocks or wood, 


————— — — - 


REAR VIEW. 


the last mentioned material has been employed 
in the Cross Roads School. The outside dimen- 
sions are 32 by 334 feet. The classroom is 23 
by 31 feet and has a clear height of 13 feet. 
The library room is 8 by 9 feet; one cloakroom 
is 44 by 9 feet and one 6 by 9 feet and the 
vestibule is 6 by 9 feet. 

The vestibule is intended for an entrance 
only. It has glass panelled doors both inside 
and outside so that the teacher may see what is 
going on at all times. 

The classroom is planned to seat comfortably 
forty-five pupils and has in addition to the 
single seats two recitation benches. The ar- 
rangement is such that the teacher standing at 
her desk may have every pupil within plain 
view and may at the same time have a view of 
the library, of both cloakrooms and of the vesti- 
bule. She may, also, have a view of the play- 
ground at the rear of the building. 

The building is placed so that the light of the 
classroom comes from the north and the children 
are seated so that their work is illuminated 
from the left. The windows which are in a 
solid block are provided with heavy green shades. 
Two windows are provided in the rear so that 
some sunlight enters the room during the after- 
noon. 


The building has been planned to be heated 
(Continued on Page 2a) 
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typical. 


for quality. 


775 American Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


by a jacketed stove, but in the Cross Roads 
school, a furnace has been installed supplying 
fresh warm air by means of two floor registers, 
one near the windows and another near the en- 
trance to the basement. The foul air is ex- 
hausted from the room by means of a flue which 
has its opening at the floor line and which is 
heated by means of the smoke flue. The foul- 
air duct is 8 by 20 inches in size and the smoke 
flue is 8 by 12 inches. The arrangement is 
such that the latter warms the former and 
creates a natural suction. 


The building is most substantially constructed 
in all parts. The basement is made of brick 
and the exposed parts of the same, as also the 
chimney, are faced with a red pressed brick. 
The carpenter work is of the most substantial 
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character. The basement floor is concrete and 
the classroom floor of rift-sawed pine. The 
wood-trim is white pine, with natural finish. 


The building cost, complete, approximately 
$2,000. 


The library room is fitted with a bookcase 
built against the wall and has been furnished 
with a table and a few chairs. 


An outline of the bill of materials for the 
building is as follows: 


Excavation (for building without basement) 

Trench, 142’x2’x4’, 

4 piers, 2’x2’x4’, 

Chimney pier, 1’x4’x6’, 

32’/x35’x1’. 

8 cu. yds. 

Brickwork (for building without basement). 

141 5’ 9” wall, 5’ deep. 


11.2 M 
1 flue, 1.5’x4’x26’ high. 


4 piers, 18”x13”x5’, 

6 yds. sand. 

5.5 bbl. lime. 

5.5 bbl. cement. 
Flag Pole Base— 

Concrete, 2’x2’x1’, 


4 cu, ft. 
Chimney Cap— 


Stone, 4’x1.5’x4”. 

Ventilating Grates in Foundation— 
5 vents, 6’x9”, cast iron. 

Flue Lining— 
8”x12”x20’ high. 
8”x20”x20’ high. 

Woodwork— 
tirders, 6 pes., 6”x10”’x12’, 
Sills, 6 pes., 2”x8”x20’, 
Sills, 8 pes., 2”x8”x16’, 
Floor joists, 59 pes., 2”x8”x12’. 
Floor joists, 13 pes., 2”x8”x10’. 
Studs, 108 pes., 2”x4”x14’, 
Wall plates, 8 pes., 2”x4’x16’. 
Wall plates, 4 pes., 2”x4”x18’. 
Wall plates, 4 pes, 2”x4”x12’. 
Ceiling joists, 25 pes., 2”x6”x24’. 

ling joists, 34 pes., 2”x4”x10’ 

Kiafters, 52 pes., 2”x8”x10’. 
Rafte1 26 pes., 2”x4”x14’, 
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Rafters, 5 pes., 2”x4”x16’, 

For cripples, 40 studs, 2”x4”x12’, 

Roof sheathing, 1,100 sq. ft., 1”x4”. 

Roof braces, 26 boards, 1”x4”x16’. 

Roof shingles, 13,000, 

Boxing, 2,040’x1”. 

Siding, 2,500’x4”. 

Flooring, 1,450 ft., 1”x4”. 

Cornice placier, 225 ft., 1”x4” wainscoting. 
Wainscoting, 860 sq. ft 

Lining for fuel room, 250 sq. ft. of flooring. 
Cornice crown mould, 234 ft., 4” wd. 


Finish lumber, base, corner-boards, frieze, ridge- 


boards and steps, 655 ft. 
Doors in Frames— 


Outside double floors, 4’ 8”x7’x1\%” G. P. Tr. 16”, 


5 lights. 


Inside double doors, 4’ 8”x7’x1%” G. P. Tr. 16”, 


5 lights. 
4 doors, 2’ 8”x7’x1%”. 
1 door, 2’ 6”x7’x1%”. 
1 door, 1’ 6”x7’x1%”. 
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Playground Apparatus 





Outside fuel door, 2’ 8”x7’x1%”. 
Windows and Frames— 
Group of 5 windows, box frames, 2 L. 38”x38”. 
2 windows, plain frames, 1 L. 32”x36”. 
2 windows, plain frames, double folding sash, 1 L 
16”x44” hinged outside, 
2 windows, plain frames, single sash, hinged out 
side, 1 L. 10”x44”. 
1 flag pole, 30’ long, 5”’x5” and 3”x3”, W. I. holder. 
sath, 5,100. 
Plastering. 
9 bbls. lime. 
6 yds. sand, 
15 bu, hair. 
Sheet metal, hardware, painting, desks, paper hang- 
ing, decorating walls and ceiling. heater, ventilating 
register, fresh air duct, blackboards, walks 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
The school board of Omaha, Neb., has pur- 
chased anti-panic bolts for all the school build- 
ings. The device is fastened to the entrance 
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doors and prevents the locking of pupils within 
the building. 

To relieve itself from temporary financial em- 
barrassment on account of not having obtained 
a fiscal agent the School Board of New Orleans 
negotiated a loan through a local bank by which 
$500,000 was borrowed from the London banking 
firm of Kleinwert Sons & Company. The money 
will be obtained on bills of exchange in install- 
ments each month beginning with March and 
including June and will be returned October and 
November 1. The rate of interest is not to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent, depending upon the prevailing 
rate of exchange at the maturity of the bills. 
The money was loaned upon the personal repre- 
sentations of Sol Wexler, president of the School 
Board and also president of the Whitney Central 
Bank and Trust Company. Had it not been for 
the successful negotiations of the president of 
the school board the board would have been in 
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an embarrassing financial condition until its 
state and city appropriations could be obtained 
which will not be until the Fall of the year. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A mechanical engineer has 
been appointed to supervise the use of fuel in 
the schools. The salary was fixed at $1,600. 
Alton, Ill. The school board has begun sys- 
temitizing its building department. Hereafter 
all repair work needed on buildings must be 
reported to the respective principals who will 
prepare three copies of a statement of the work 
to be done. One of these copies will be for- 
warded to the superintendent of schools, one to 
the superintendent of buildings and another to 
the chairman of the building committee. The 
orders will be filed and used instead of a month- 
ly report by the building superintendent. 
Chicago, Ill. The expenditures of the board 
of education during the past year were $12,099,- 
770 for building and $15,299,505 for education. 
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as they will nearly Double the Lives of your textbooks. 
These Covers are made of an Unfinished Leatherette. 


Waterproof and Germproof 





Will Last a Full School Year 


SAMPLES FREE : 


The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Cleveland, O. The school board has, within 
the past few months, created a number of new 
supervisory and executive positions and _ in- 
creased the salaries of others involving a total 
expenditure of $19,096 per year. 

Two new assistant superintendents, $7,500; 
three supervisors, $4,450; additional clerk, $600; 
additional stenographer, $605. 

Increases were given to five supervisors 
amounting to $1,925 and to four secretaries and 
stenographers amounting to $990. The increases 
do not take into account the addition of the 
West Technical High School, or of the automatic 
increases which go yearly to teachers and super- 
visors. 

The New York City board of education has 
changed its bylaws so as to provide three as- 
sistants to principals in schools having eighty- 
eight or more classes and in schools having 
sixty-eight or more classes composed exclusive- 
ly of pupils of the last two years’ grades. 

The school board of Des Moines,’ Ia., has 
adopted a policy, which prevents the awarding 
of general or subcontracts for new school build- 
ings and additions which have been authorized 
at an election, until all the competitive bids 
have been entered. This will avoid any contract 
awards above the amount provided in the bond 
issue and the necegsity of submitting additional 
bonds as has been the case at other times. 

The school committee of Boston, Mass., has 
rescinded its rule which lengthened the school 
year two weeks. The superintendent has been 
instructed to devise a plan for efficient work in 
a shorter length of time, without extending the 
school year. 

The school board of Baltimore, Md., has dis- 
continued the numbering of school buildings and 
will hereafter designate them by name. It was 


Sold as 2nd hand books at 
Y%, thelr value 


Represent 
Waste Products 
in the 
Schoolroom 


Wears Like Leather 


Their sanitary features make them essential in lessen- 
ing the danger of transferring contagious diseases. 
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construction. 
Our booklet 


advantage. 


equipment? 


M. C. Holden, Sec'y. 





provided that the names shall be those of promi- 
nent figures in Baltimore and Maryland history. 

The school board of Denver, Colo., has granted 
the use of school buildings for the discussion 
of public questions. The board’s ruling was 
followed by the presentation of a list of schools 
where the commission discussion amendment 
will be discussed by speakers in the city. The 
Non-Partisan Commission Government League 
is in charge of the meetings. 

The school board of Washington, D. C., in 
accordance with its policy of economy ane the 
standardization of the teaching corps, has found 
it advisable to grant enforced leaves of absence 
to several teachers who have little work to do. 

Numerous classes have been opened and 
others have been closed in an effort to put the 
schools in such shape that all classes will be 
filled and the teachers able to do their full 
amount of work. The subjects in which there 
are too many teachers are those of an indus- 
trial nature and these will be used in the vo- 
cational school if they are capable. If they can- 
not be used, they will be granted leaves of ab- 
sence. 

Asheville, N. C. The school board has author- 
ized the purchase of talking machines to be used 
in the schools. All records will be purchased 
by the faculties of the schools. It is the inten- 
tion of the school board to use the phonographs 
in the music department, special records to be 
provided for showing the difference in tones of 
musical instruments. In the high school, grand 
opera will be provided for the students and an 
effort made to encourage them in the playing of 
the very best selections. 

The school board of Mankato, Minn., has 
changed its method of ordering supplies. Here- 
after all supplies must be purchased through a 
written order or a verbal consent of some mem- 
ber of the property and expense committee. The 
superintendent is given authority to order small 
necessities but large bills will be in the hands 
of the committee. 

North Braddock, Pa. The school] authorities 
have notified cigar dealers that the law prohibit- 
ing the sale of cigarettes to minors will be rigor- 
ously enforced. It has recently been found that 
children as young as six years have been victims 


MEDART’S 
Steel Playground Apparatus 


is illustrated and described in catalog Y, 
This is the finest catalog ever issued on this subject. It is 
valuable as a guide to the proper equipment of the play- 
It covers apparatus of the most modern design and 
It will be mailed free for the asking. 
‘The Story of My Ideal Playground”’ 
a subject of universal interest in a unique way. 
let will be furnished in quantity whenever it can be used to 
Have you seen it? 
Can we help you decide any problem of playground 
Our experience has been wide and varied. We 
are often able to make valuable suggestions. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters 


DeKalb and President Sts., 


just off the press. 


treats 
This book- 


Steel Lockers 





St. Louis, Mo. 








of the habit and as a result are behind in their 
classes. 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., recently 
refused the use of the Central high school libra- 
ry for dancing. The request was accompanied 
by the statements of 250 parents of students, 
ninety-seven of whom favored the idea and 
twenty opposed it. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has forbid 
the collection of coupons by pupils in a contest 
to secure pianos for their buildings. The ob- 
jection to the plan was based on the ground that 
the idea was in violation of a rule of the board 


_ preventing advertising in the schools. Pupils 


who have already collected stamps are now 
cbliged to redeem them for cash. 

San Francisco, Cal. Since the inauguration 
of the savings system by the board of educa- 
tion a year ago the total amount secured by the 
school children has reached $92,000. The total 
number of children with deposits is $9,000 rang- 
ing in age from six to fourteen years. 

The money secured consisted of pennies, nick- 
les and occasional dimes which were entrusted 
to the teachers. Deposits are made up and ex- 
changed at the bank for credit stamps which 
the teller credits to each holder of a passbook. 
Four per cent interest is paid. 

Kansas City, Mo. Two schools in the city 
have recently adopted a unique method of school 
banking in connection with the stamp savings’ 
system. A teller’s cage is placed at each end 
of the main hallway and a cashier and book- 
keeper selected from the students’ ranks handle 
the accounts. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has reas- 
serted its position in regard to the eradication 
of secret ‘societies from the high schools. Eight 
students who were recently suspended appeared 
before the board to plead that their suspension 
be not extended over the rest of the term. The 
board deferred action, the president stating that 
while the members did not like to appear “fogy- 
ish”, still they desired to have the rule of the 
board observed. 

Port Huron, Mich. Greek-letter societies are 
to be banished from the high school. The school 
board has announced that all students who are 
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KEEPING TIME WITH AIR AND GRAVITY 


Correct time ought to be considered as indispensable in a school 
where from four to forty teachers are endeavoring to carry on their 
work and make it fit into a program that has no standard of time except 
disagreeing clocks with erratic program signals. 
time in beginning and ending of class periods, with attendant confusion, 
friction, disorder, interruptions and decreased efficiency in the teaching 
due therefrom. A first-class time system with automatic program attach- 
ment, that will give the signals on the moment will pay for itself every 
year in any large school and greatly improve the educational facilities. 





The Hah! Pneumatic Gravity Time System ==: 


ASTRONOMICAL ACCURACY GUARANTEED 


will furnish the school with accurate uniform time and signals. 
‘ . - ae Board of Edues 

clock has self-contained power device and does not require auxiliary ee 

apparatus of any kind for the operation of secondary clocks. No motors, 


batteries, or air compressors. Alloperation expense eliminated. Easily yg post omice. teas l 


understood and does not require expert attention. 


=== WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR SPECIAL CATALOG : 


“sousas. Cahl Automatic Clock Cosme" 


discovered violating the state law will be ex- 
pelled from school. 

Philadelphia. Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh has 
recommended the opening of special classes for 
crippled children. Furniture of special construc- 
tion will be provided and a coach for the trans- 
portation of the children from their homes to 
the schools. 

The past year has witnessed the planting of 
shrubs and hedges in seventy-one school grounds 
in Cleveland, O. The evident contrast between 
those which have been beautified in this manner 
and those which have been neglected must be 
very striking to the onlooker and especially to 
the children. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Last year a total of 1,800 
vacant lots were either cultivated or beautified 
and the general appearance of the same im- 
proved. 

The state of Maryland has recently raised 
the age limit for child workers from twelve to 
fourteen years. This means that more than 
2,000 new pupils are to be enrolled in the schools 
of Baltimore, more than half of whom are boys 
and girls who will attend day schools. The re- 
mainder who comprise those between thirteen 
and fourteen years, may continue at work pro- 
vided they attend night school. 

Everett, Wash. Since September, 1912, the 
high-school authorities have begun an experi- 
ment in partially segregating the boys and girls 
and since February, 1913, a similar experiment 
has been undertaken in the eighth grade classes 
of the Central school. 


This step, both with reference to the high 
school and the eighth grade, has been taken in 
the belief that there is enough difference in the 
way the minds of boys and girls attack a sub- 
ject to classify them separately. Teachers find 
themselves presenting subject matter in a dif- 
ferent way to a class of boys than to a class of 
girls. So far the testimony of the teachers has 
been favorable to the segregation in this respect. 
It is thought to be much better to have the boys 
and girls separated in the grammar and high- 
school grades for the reason that this is just the 
stage when boys and girls are apt to become too 
conscious of the attractions of the opposite sex. 
This plan also facilitates the classification of 
pupils for their industrial work. 


Prof. G. M. Wilson, assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Administration of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, has resigned to become 
head of the Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion at the Iowa State College. 


Springfield, Ill. The board of education has 
devised a plan for a savings system in the 
schools. The aim is to encourage the children 
to save pennies until they have.secured 100. 
These are then deposited in a bank for the pur- 
pose after which the children begin again to 
collect a similar number. 


Albany, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a rule to expel any student in the high school 
who is a member of any inter-scholastic secret 
society or of any exclusive society of a secret 
nature within the school. The board believes 
the societies are detrimental to the welfare of 
the schools. 


Eli W. Weaver, for some time principal of the 
Boys’ High School of Brooklyn, has been en- 
gaged by the Chamber of Commerce at Buffalo, 
N. Y., to establish a bureau which will bring 
employers into closer relationship with the 
schools. The bureau aims to accomplish three 
things. It will find out why the child wants to 
leave school and will endeavor to persuade him 
to stay in school as long as possible. If the 
child must leave, the bureau will try to find 
employment for which he is best adapted. When 
employment is found he will be given an op- 
portunity to attend the extension schools, where 
he is trained along the technical lines of his 
work. Mr. Weaver will be retained for at least 
six months at a salary of $300 a month. 


St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has given 
the school physicians authority to report to the 
health department all cases of contagious dis- 
eases found among pupils. A certificate from 
the city physicians must be obtained before such 
pupils can be re-admitted. 


The Boston school committee has recently had 
12,000 copies of a special annual report printed 
for distribution among the graduates of the ele- 
mentary schools. The pamphlets are issued in 
an effort to keep the children in school as long 
as possible after they have reached the age of 
fourteen. 


The result is loss of 























Some Who Use It 


Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
Pawling School, 

Pawling, N. Y. 

Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Board of Education, 
Chicago, 111. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Board of Education, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Board of Education, 
:, Louisville, Ky. 
i Soard of Education, 
Master Cleveland, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. 
Chicago Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Postal Telegraph Co., 


Chicago, Il. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 






The present plan is the first of its kind at- 
tempted by the committee and it is expected 
will result in a large percentage of pupils re- 
maining in school especially those whose labor 
is not required to assist the family. 

Mention is made of the German educational 
system by which the pupil is kept in schools 
so linked with industry that when he gets 
through he is a skilled workman in whatever 
line he has been educated. 

The document contains graphic charts which 
show the school roads a boy or girl may travel, 
the simple working of the continuation schools, 
the high schools, evening elementary schools 
and evening high schools. 

It is estimated that about 40,000 boys and 
girls in the city are between fourteen and eigh- 
teen years of age. Of this number, about 20,000 
are engaged in some trade or occupation. School 
has been left behind by these usually from ne- 
cessity, and in some cases, from choice. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that thousands of 
boys and girls leave the monotony of school to 
enter the drudgery of business thereby binding 
themselves to low wages and unattractive work. 
By remaining in school they could obtain higher 
pay, endure less hard work and have more pros- 
pects for advancement. 


Industrial Schools in Detroit. 

Detroit, Mich. Fifteen large industrial con- 
cerns are now sending employes to the contin- 
uation school at the Cass Technical High School. 
There are at present 110 continuation students 
in attendance, each of whom spends four hours 
per week at the school. The subjects include 
mechanical drawing, shop mathematics, pattern- 
making, machineshop practice, building and 
electrical work, general mathematics and Eng- 
lish. 

In the contract entered into by the parties 
concerned, a unique and interesting plan has 
been worked out. The plan protects alike the 
interests of employers and students of the 
school. Each makes a contract with the other 
which provides that the employes shall attend 
the coritinuation classes for two years and at 
the expiration of the term the company shall 
reward successful work by paying double wages 
with interest for the four hours per week put 
in at the school. 
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When the Superintendents of Schuols last 








WEST PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL. 
J. Horace Cook, Architect. H. Courcy Richards, Designer. 


month visited the Philadelphia schools during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
hundreds commented on the quiet dignity of the 
classrooms. Philadelphia is building schools around classrooms 
and doing it successfully, too. 


Do you know that the blackboards of natural slate quar- 
ried a few miles away from Philadelphia contributed more 
to the tone of the classrooms than any other single item? And 
so it is with all classrooms which are fitted with natural slate. 


Slate is the IDEAL material for blackboards. You always get tone, 
smooth writing surfaces and hygienic blackboards. 


Then specify slate ---always. 
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A word to the wise— 





Don’t forget to write early for information on your 1913 
biackboard requirements. Our advertising campaign has 
aroused unusual interest in the matter of slate blackboards. 
95 per cent. of all boards used in 1913 will be natural slate. 
We urge, therefore, that you write the following quarries today 
for full information: 


ALBION BANGOR SLATE CO., WIND GAP, PA. LEHIGH STRUCTURAL SLATE MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. 
ALPHA SLATE COMPANY, BANGOR, PA. NORTH BANGOR SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 

CROWN SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. PARSONS BROS. SLATE CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
DIAMOND SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBOARD CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 
EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYLL, PA. PHOENIX SLATE COMPANY, WIND GAP, PA. 
GRANVILLE HAHN, WALNUTPORT, PA. STEPHENS-JACKSON CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 

HAMMAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. M. L. TINSMAN & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 

WILLIAM HARDING & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. J. F. UNGER SLATE CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 

E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. THOMAS ZELLNER, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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Capacity 1,800 Students. WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PHILADELPHIA. Total Cost, $1,000,000. 
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Milwaukee Office: 
527 CASWELL BLOCK 





School Districts. 

Under the Wisconsin Statutes of 1898, ({ 422), 
as amended by the laws of 1901, (c. 304), Held, 
that annexation by city of part of the territory 
of a schooi district of a town created no joint 
district, but left the part of the district re- 
maining in the town a separate district, and the 
part annexed an integra! part of the city’s school 
district.—State v. Schriner, Wis. 

It is within the power of the Legislature to 
provide for a fair and equitable disposition or 
division of public property in the case of the 
division or annexation of territory—State v 
Schriner, Wis. 


School District Government. 

Under the Iowa Code of 1897, ({ 2757), per- 
sonal notice is required on each member, and 
notice by mail to a director of a school corpora- 
tion is not sufficient where it does not reach the 
member to be notified, even if the member en- 
titled is temporarily out of the state, so that 
a meeting of the’ board without such actual 
notice to every member thereof was invalid, and 
any action nugatory.—Barclay v. School Tp. of 
Wapsinonoc, Ia. 

Under the New York Education Law, (§ 880), 
the commissioner of education Held to have 
jurisdiction of an appeal by the superintendent 
of;schools of a city from an order of the board 
of education fixing the lists of i-achers eligible 


to the graduating class.—People e: rel. Board of 
Education of City of New York v. Lraper, N. Y 
Sup. 

A certificate of appointment to the office of 
clerk of a school district to fill a vacancy caused 


by resignation, to continue until a successor is 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. 
what GOOD lockers are like. Youcan see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise and: de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 








FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
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Then you’ll know requirements. 


obligation. 










244 Arch Street 
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elected, signed by the county superintendent, 
entitles the appointee to mandamus against one 
claiming under an unauthorized election, and a 
certificate issued pursuant thereto to recover the 
paraphernalia of the office—Jewitt v. West, 
Okla. 

Records. 

An amendment of an application for registra- 
tion of title to land Held harmless, though no 
new publication was made.—Tower v. Glos, IIl. 

Under the California Code of Civic Proceed- 
ings, ({{] 1892, 1894), permitting copying of pub- 
lic writings and records a citizen can compel a 
board of education to permit him to inspect and 
copy its census reports, though his object is to 
aid his own business.—Harrison v. Powers, Cal. 
App. 

School District Property. 

A board of education in a city of the second 
class is vested with the power to select sites 
on which schoolhouses shall be erected.—State 
v. Board of Education of City of Great Bend, 
Kans. 

That a board of education of a city of the 
second class submitted to an election the ques- 
tion of issuing bonds to purchase a schoo] site 
and erect a building, and that both propositions 
were carried, did not effect the power in the 
board to decide where the schoolhouse should be 
erected.—State v. Board of Education of City 
of Great Bend, Kans. 

A school board may erect a school on a site 
held under a deed providing that, on the aban- 
donment of such site for common school pur- 
poses, the site should revert to the grantor. 
The Kentucky Statutes, ({ 4426a, Section 4437), 
requiring fee title, being an earlier statute, and 
in conflict, does not apply.—Ritter v. Board of 
Education of Edmonson County, Ky. 

The intention of a school board to change the 
site of a school and the letting of a contract to 
build on the new site on which work was be- 
gun, but discontinued by order of the board, 
who decided to build on the old site, was not 
an abandonment of the old site; school at the 
time being taught in it.—Ritter v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Edmonson County, Ky. 

Under the Annotated Statutes of Indiana for 
1908, (7 9598, and. Acts of 1911, c. 72), school 
authorities Held to have an implied power to 
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An Object Lesson--on Tidiness 


In a School full of girls and boys—be it kindergarten, high- 
school or college—one of the vital elements of training is the in- 
culeation of neat and orderly habits. 


Example, is a most impressive supplement to precept. Could you 
imagine a more valuable assistance to the teachers than the con- 
tinually repeated object lesson afforded by these individual steel 


Pen-Dar Planished Steel Lockers are made in sectional form— 
in several standard styles and sizes, or built to order for special 


A postal will bring you prices, and a catalog so full of interest- 
ing facts and descriptions that it should have been called “Locker 
Information.” Consider the matter carefully—then WRITE. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates for Installation will be 
prepared by our Service Department gladly, without cost or 


EDW. DARBY & SONS COMPANY, Inc. 


Makers of Steel Cabinets, Bins, Shelving and Furniture 
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provide plans and specifications for repairs on 
school buildings, as well as for construction, 
when necessary to produce the required results. 
—-State v. Parish, Ind. 


A bond given by a contractor to erect a school 
building Held neither literally rior in substance 
in accord with the Georgia Laws (Acts of 1910, 
p. 86); and hence a suit could not be main- 
tained thereon for the use of a materialman, who 
had furnished material to the contractor, but 
had not been paid.—Town of Grantville vs. Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Georgia. 

A town which had contracted for the con- 
struction of a school building, could not recover 
on the bond of the contractor, which was not 
in statutory form, simply because of failure of 
the contractor to pay a materialman, in the ab- 
sence of provision therefor in the bond.—Town 
of Grantville vs. Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land, Georgia. 

A school district is not authorized to withhold 
payment of a balance due a contractor for the 
erection of a school building because of a notice 
of lien by a subcontractor under the Pennsyl- 
vania laws, Act of May 6, 1909 (P. L. 441).— 
Sax & Abbott Const. Co. v. School Dist. of City 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Taxation. 

A taxpayer cannot enjoin the sale of a school- 
house ordered by a vote of the electors at a 
meeting where the proposition is rightly before 
them, on the ground that, having been built from 
taxes, he can insist that it be devoted to school 
purposes.—Barclay v. School Tp. of Wapsino 
noc, lowa. 

Teachers. 

Under the Kentucky Acts of 1912 (c. 25, J 5), 
where a subdistrict trustee nominates a teacher 
for a school in his district who is duly qualified, 
and no reasonable objection is offered against 
the nominee, the board has no discretion to re 
fuse to elect him.—Campbell v. Owens, Ky. 

Discretion of the educational division board 
in the selection of school teachers under the 
Kentucky Acts of 1912 (c. 25, { 5), Held limited 
to cases where the teacher nominated by the 
subdistrict trustee was disqualified or some rea 
sonable objection was presented to his election. 
—Campbell v. Owens, Ky. 
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NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS CRITICIZED. 
Report of Expert Finds Many Faults. 

The report of Dr. Calvin O. Davis, assistant professor of education 
in the University of Michigan, which was issued March 15 by the 
New York committee on school inquiry, severely condemns the pres- 
ent course of study in the high schools of New York City. “It is 
undemocratic, unsocial and unpedagogical,” says the high school ex- 
pert. He declares the single uniform course now offered in the city 
high schools old-fashioned, decidedly narrow, too rigidly prescribed 
and utterly neglectful of the needs of the individual pupils. 

When compared with the best practice, as illustrated in the courses 
of study offered in ten large cities in the United States, Dr. Davis 
finds that the New York city high-school course is unwisely and un- 
justly inflexible. His report shows that: ‘Virtually four-fifths of the 
entire four years’ course offered in the New York high schools is iden- 
tically the same for all students, whether they are boys or girls; 
children of cultured homes and surrounded by helpful influences, or 
children of ignorant, impoverished parents and deprived of nearly all 
wholesome, indirect, educative agencies.” 

This uniformity in prescription is condemned by Dr. Davis “as 
vicious in principle and injurious in practice. * * * In making 
the work of each year flexible, and hence more adaptable to the reg- 
ular needs of individual pupils, New York City ranks below nine- 
tenths of the other ten cities. In the first year New York City stands 
at the bottom of the list; in the second year, next to the bottom; in the 


third year, third from the bottom, and in the fourth, second from the 
bottom.” 


Prescription in First Year of High School in Eleven Cities. 
Amount prescribed. 


Cities. Per cent. 
New York Fike wok Ee ER ee Renard Aa ..100.00 
mt. Lee .... i ; ; twas De jaa ek Tew eas ee ee 
Cleveland PO meray ree He aa aaa bi nierd Mie woboen . 75.00 
Cincinnati ... Ree ae 7a ‘ woo, taeee 
ne Pe ore ee he eee sok Fae Baw 0. 3k eas 
Indianapolis .. oF ee en 50.00 
ae eee ree ee Pisce ek trace ee ee , ae 
Boston ..... . c; ‘+ 0e-0e ee 
Los Angeles eee anil a aTh asker ae Fe Ad anne kanerace kia wi ae 
Chicago ; a ey Fd 10.00 
Milwaukee ...... ac ua ier alate a a 10.00 


From the above table it is seen that New York City allows indi- 
viduals no choice whatever in selecting their courses in the first year. 
Every offering is prescribed for all. In this respect New York City 
stands alone, no other city prescribing work in excess of 75 per cent 
of the amount assigned for this year, and five cities prescribing less 
than 50 per cent. 

Interpreting these comparative statistics, the expert says: ‘We 
find in summarizing that, in respect to the scope of the work offered in 
the general course, the intensiveness with which many studies are 
pursued, and the flexibility with which the work is administered, New 
York City ranks markedly below the majority of other cities with 
which it has been compared.” 


City Not Abreast of Times. 

Discussing: the special courses, such as mechanic arts, domestic 
science and applied art, which are provided in the general high schools 
of the ten cities considered in the Davis report, the investigator 
states: 

“In comparison with the provisions for special or technical courses 
elsewhere, New York City is far from abreast of the times. In the 
scope and intensiveness of industrial work for boys, industrial work 
for girls, and commercial work for both boys and girls, it suffers by 
comparison with several of the other cities. This is strikingly true 
in respect to the offering in these subjects in the general or ‘regional’ 
high schools. * * * The most striking difference discovered in 
comparing New York City with ten other cities under consideration is 
the paucity with which special courses are organized and the rigidity 
with which they are administered. That is to say, work in the semi- 
academic, technical or semi-vocational subjects is made difficult of 
attainment. This is peculiarly true of offerings in manual arts and in 
domestic arts. Though the former subjects are offered in four high 
schools, naturally fewer boys will secure the training in them than 
would be the same if every general high school also provided courses 
in such subjects. Certainly the administration of mechanic arts 
courses in other cities is far different from what it is in New York 
City.” 

Main Subjects Pursued Less Intensively in New York. 

The offering in the high schools is pursued with less intensiveness 
in New York City than elsewhere: in English, history, civics and eco- 
nomics, mathematics, natural science, commercial subjects, industrial 
subjects for both boys and girls, and music. 

(a) English—Seven of the ten cities under consideration offer more 
work in English in the aggregate than New York, and three offer less 
= ee In comparison with practice elsewhere, therefore, the work 
in English in New York City lacks intensiveness. 

(b) History, Civics and Economics—In history, civics and economics 
New York City is considerably at variance with common practice else- 
where. Almost without exception the ten cities whose courses have 
been analyzed provide four years of work or more in this department. 
In no instance are only two periods per week devoted to any course 
as in New York City * * * In comparison with the practice else- 
Where, therefore, the omission in New York City of all work in his- 
tory in the first year, and the assignment of only two or three periods 
ber week to each course, except American history and civics, make 
work superficial. Eight of the ten cities exceed the aggregate offering 
In New York, one equals it and only one is exceeded by it. 

(c) Mathematics—In respect to the intensiveness of the offering in 
mathematies, seven cities provide more periods of work in this depart- 


ment than New York City, and two provide fewer periods * * * It 
iS to be observed, therefore, that New York City in providing courses 
tT ‘ : : . . ‘ 
that assigned only two periods per week finds little support in 
othe 


parts of the country. 



















DISEASE CENTRES 


A school in which reliance is 
placed entirely on soap and water 
for the maintenance of cleanli- 
ness, may develop into a “dis- 
ease-centre.”’ 








Soap, Soap Powders and Soda 
will remove “top-dirt.” They 
will not destroy the germs lurk- 
ing in the cracks and crevices of 
the walls, floors, seats, desks, ete. 


Chloro-Naptholeum insures 
healthful as well as cleanly con- 
ditions by destroying germs and 
removing dirt, at the same time. 


A weak solution of Chloro- 
Naptholeum costs less than a 
half cent per gallon in actual 
use and is more efficient and 
cheaper than ordinary cleansers. 





















School Board officials have 
testified to the improved sanitary 
conditions, and the lower percent- 
age of absentees in schools using 
Chloro-Naptholeum for all the 
cleansing purposes. 

May we send you copies of 
‘their reports together with de- 
scriptive literature regarding 
Chloro - Naptholeum, the scien- 
tific disinfectant and cleanser? 


Address Dept. “E.”’ 


West Disinfecting Co. 


2 EAST 42nd STREET 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT NEED 


Not new systems, but TEACHABLE texts 
on the systems which have been the stand- 
ards for years. Schools which tried other 
systems as a panacea for slow progress, 
indifference, and uncertainty in reading. 
are now finding Barnes Brief (not addreviat- 
ed) Course in Benn Pitman or in Graham 


SHORTHAND 
the solution of the difficulty. Three times 
as many High Schools have adopted Barnes 
books since Aug. |, as during all of the 
preceding twelve months. 


Huntington High School, Huntington, 
L. L, N. ¥., March 7, 1913. 

“I am highly pleased with the Barnes 
text, which I have been using this year 
for the first time. My class is at pres- 
ent far ahead of last year’s class. 

“During the past four years I have 
used as many different textbooks on 
shorthand, and have no hesitation in 
stating that the Barnes is superior to 
any I have seen,” 

W. W. HIGBIE, Commercial Dept. 

No string to our offer to send a free 
(paper-bound) copy to any shorthand teach- 
er giving name of school and stating pref- 
erence — Benn Pitman or Graham. 


anit y, Barnes Pub, Co. 377 iiie i. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-663 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


School SoandIsurnal 
SANE PHONICS AT LAST 


The Peters and Brumbaugh Method Readers 


By 


\Merian SHAW PeTERS 


| MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 


A complete working series with “Word and Sound Cards” for Primary 


Reading. Requires no charts. 


The method is simple and absolutely 


thorough and is free from the befogging encumbrances of most Phonic 


Systems. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Publishers 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


Conservation of the Child 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


This work offers a practical guide 
to the teacher, doctor, or anyone in- 
terested in child welfare, for the ex- 


amination and measuring of intelli- 
gence of retarded and feeble-minded 
children. That there are 6,000,000 re- 
tarded and 150,000 feeble-minded chil- 
dren in our public schools makes this 
book particularly timely for the guid- 
ance of all interested in conserving 
the child. 346 pages. 16 illustrations 


Philadelphia 





SCHOOL FEEDING 


its History and Practice at Home and Abroad 

By LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT 

of the Psychological Clinic, University 

of Pennsylvania. 

The author has made an elaborate 
study and comparison of various 
methods of school-feeding, and it is 
a particularly timely contribution to 
the one- and three-cent lunches to 
school -children. The problems of 
malnutrition are thoroughly’ dealt 
with, throwing light on the mental, 
moral and physical development of 
the child. 

310 pages. 12 full-page illustrations 





“When in Doubt, Take 


the Trick.” — Hoyle. 


Beginners in Shorthand are 
often led into doubt nowadays 
by conflicting claims of short- 
hand systems. 

Such wonderful tales are 
sometimes told of the ‘‘up-to- 
date,’’ ‘‘joined-vowel,’’ ‘‘non- 
position’’ shorthands as to oc- 
casion some natural hesitation. 


In such a case follow honest 
old Hoyle’s advice—take the trick. 


Benn Pitman Phonography 


is a thing of assured value — 
you can’t lose in choosing it. 

Fifty-seven years of test in 
all kinds of work have proved 
its quality and it is as ever 


In the Lead. 


Send for full information to 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY, 


INSTITUTE 





FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 


(d) Natural Science—New York City ranks 
below practically every other city in the inten- 
siveness with which the separate courses offered 
in natural science are pursued. In respect to 
the aggregate offering in natural science, New 
York City takes middle ground among the other 
cities providing fewer periods in the aggregate 
than five cities, but more periods than the other 
five cities. 

(e) Commercial Subjects—In commercial work 
eight of the ten cities exceed the offering in 
New York City, and, in most cases, by more than 
50 per cent. * * * In comparison with the 
intensiveness with which commercial branches 
are pursued in the general course elsewhere, 
the New York City offering of a total of thirteen 
periods distributed among four courses is ob- 
viously not commensurate with general practice. 

(f) Industrial Subjects— That the general 
course in New York City is particularly weak in 
industrial work, is clearly shown in the report 
of Dr. Davis. No such courses are provided for 
boys, and the offering for girls is limited to a 
single elective course in cooking. New York 
City makes no provision whatever in the general 
course for work of this kind, and, hence, fur- 
nishes no basis for comparison. 

(g) Foreign Launguages—The aggregate amount 
of foreign language instruction offered in New 
York City exceeds every other city studied in 
the Davis report. In this single field of study 
alone the City of New York leads all other cities. 
In practically every high school system includ- 
ing New York, the intensiveness with which 
such languages as Latin, German and French 
are pursued differs little. Italian is found only 
in the New York City course of study. 


Types of Pupils Entering High Schools. 

Dr. Davis subdivides high school pupils into 
the following six groups: 

(1) Those who intend to enter college. 

(2) Those who intend to enter higher tech- 
nical or engineering schools. 

(3) Those who intend to secure positions of 
leadership in business. 

(4) Those who are fitted only to occupy sub- 
ordinate positions. 

(5) Those who intend to become elementary 
school teachers, mostly girls. 

(6) Those who know that they will not be 
able to complete the four-year course and who 
intend to leave after a short time to enter 
business. 

“These are the six types of pupils who ordl- 
narily enter the New York City high schools 
with definite aims and purposes,” according to 
the report. Dr. Davis says: “If our democratic 
ideas are to be approximately realized, definite 
provision for all these classes is both just and 
imperative. The aims of the school system must 
always determine the subject matter to be 
taught and the methods of instruction.” 


How to Organize the High School Course. 
Educational theory and common practice 
throughout the country support the principle of 


12mo. 





Publishers 


Cloth, $1.25. 12 mo. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


organizing high school education into the fol- 
lowing two categories: 

(1) General curricula to serve that large body 
of pupils who, at the outset of their high-school 
work, do not know their own points of strength 
and weakness, who are not forced by necessity 
to select at once a calling in life, and who have 
no well-defined educational ambitions. 

(2) Special curricula to serve those pupils who 
have more or less fixed or predetermined plans, 
based upon individual capacities or ambitions or 
determined by social conditions outside of the 
individual himself. 

Whereas, Dr. Davis commends the general 
plan of organization of the high school system 
of New York City, he does not approve of the 
actual administration of that plan. 


Special Administrative Recommendations. 

To render the administration of the New York 
City high school course more flexible, and there- 
fore more serviceable to a larger number of 
boys and girls, Dr. Davis recommends: 

(1) That the prescribed subjects offered in the 
high school should not exceed 55 per cent of the 
requirements for graduation. 

(2) That principals be given greater authority 
to adjust the course of study to local needs and 
to the needs of individual students. 

(3) That principals and teachers be encour- 
aged to make careful studies of their commun- 
ity needs and to recommend desirable modifica- 
tions in the course of study to be employed in 
their particular schools. 

(4) That each pupil be required to take at 
least three years of work in some subject or de- 
partment other than English before graduation. 

(5) That foreign language study and mathe- 
matics be not included in the absolute prescrip- 
tions for graduation, but that an alternative 
choice of these two subjects be permitted and 
that, on the advice of the principal, neither be 
prescribed. 

(6) That the only absolute prescriptions of 
subjects shall be: 

Subjects. Prescribed for. 
Oe 0 ae err rer es eet Three years 
(b) Introductory Social Science ..One year 

(A new course suggested by Dr. Davis in civic 
and vocational guidance.) 

(c) United States History and Civics..One year 


(d) Manual training for boys......... One year 
Domestic science for girls One year 
(e) Natural science ............. ...One year 


(f) Physical training 
i | rere as ...Two years 
Se MEE 65:6 Rises Covrnweesren ad Two years 

Finally, Dr. Davis advises extending the scope 
of work in each type of high school, giving the 
academic subjects a decided technical bent, and 
making them more intensive, permitting in the 
third and fourth years individual specialization, 
and lastly, encouraging the organization of spe- 
cial courses and special curricula to meet the 
needs of pupils whose stay in school must be 
short. 


.....-Four years 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Philadelphia 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 


Commercial Courses Criticized. 

Dr. Frank V. Thompson of Boston, Mass., has 
recently rendered a report on the commercial 
courses offered in the public schools of New 
York City. He characterizes the work as tend- 
ing to give a false and inadequate conception to 
pupils of the study of commercial subjects. 

The report declares that the commercial high 
schools and commercial courses in other high 
schools have a tendency to make clerical em- 
ployes which only constitute about fifteen per 
cent of the demands for positions in business 
offices. 

In regard to the administration, Mr. Thompson 
finds that there are too many subjects, too few 
recitations by subjects and that the courses are 
too academic. Many of the teachers are with- 
out commercial experience and therefore can- 
not teach the students from the results of their 
own experiences. 

Another point which is brought out in the re- 
port is that there is no attempt made to differ- 
entiate the training of boys and girls and no 
organized effort is put forth in the matter of 
vocational guidance. On the other hand, the 
custom has been to combine with commercial 
education preparation for higher educational in- 
stitutions, two things which cannot agree in 
their administration, preparation of work or re- 
sults. 

The separation of sexes is urged and a plea 
is made for an expansion of the commercial 
work so that it may emphasize the larger and 
more important aspects of commercial activities 
such as merchandising, salesmanship, business 
organization and advertising. 


New Textbooks for Louisiana. 

Governor Hall of Louisiana, who is ex-officio 
a member of the State Board of Education, T. J. 
Butler and Superintendent Harris have been 
named as a committee on textbooks. This com- 
mittee will select a sub-committee of five prac- 
tical educators to examine and report upon such 
high school textbooks as may be submitted for 
use in the public schools during the next six 
years. The sub-committee will meet in Baton 
Rouge July 1 and will enter and grade the text- 
books submitted. It is required to make a sealed 
report to the Board which must be placed in the 
hands of the State Superintendent by July 12, 
who. shall deliver it with seals unbroken to the 
board at the next meeting following, All agents 
or other persons interested in the sale of text 
books are to be excluded from the deliberations 
of the committee and none of the members of 
the committee are to have any interest whatever 
in any textbooks. The deliberations of the com- 
mittee are to be strictly confidential among the 
members. 

The textbook committee is also to appoint a 
sub-committee of three educators to examine and 
report upon library books that may be submitted 
for use in the public schools. This committee 
will meet in Baton Rouge July 7 and must also 
place a sealed report in the hands of the State 
Superintendent by July 12. 


— 
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On the Road to Health 
The Guan Air School 


“The open air school is a movement in behalf of all 
says Sherman C. Kingsley. 
has a right to fresh air; has a right to his own individual- 
ity, a right to be understood by the school, as well as to 


the children,” 


understand the school system.” 


You will also be interested in the chapters which 
discuss a Community Program for Fresh Air Education 
and describe the Cost, Equipment, Feeding and Results 





| Silk. 


Rubber. 


Oil. 
eral. 
F.1.C. 


Tea. 


“Each child 
& Sons. 


Coffee. 


To Date in the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air Schools. 


OPEN AIR CRUSADERS 


By Sherman C. Kingsley 


NEW EDITION PRICE SIXTY CENTS POSTPAID 


The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics. 

By George M. Philips, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa., and Robert F. Anderson, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Book I, 
366 pages. Book II. 286 pages. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York. 

Book One seems large, even though it contains 
material for four years’ work. But there is no 
padding. A wealth of exercises in fundamental 
operations, business ways of making bills and 
counting change, practical conditions in the sim- 
ple problems, are among its individual charac- 
teristics. 

In Book Two the work has been so arranged 
that pupils obliged to leave school at the close 
of the sixth year shall have a practical idea of 
the business applications of percentage. Both 
books have great variety and much drill. 

Asia. 

sy Ellsworth Huntington, Yale University. 
044 pages. Rand McNally & Co., New York. 

This is the first series of supplementary vol- 
umes of geography readers, with an attempt to 
give the picturesque side of geography. This 
work contains a series of useful maps, and many 
illustrations, many of which, however, are of 


ho particular value or of much mechanical ex- 
celle nce 


A i emeai: Book of Ancient History. 


By ee W. Botsford, Columbia University, 
New York, and Lillie S. Botsford. 583 pages. 
Price, $1.30, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The joint workmanship of the Source-Book 
of Ancient History by G. W. Botsford and Lillie 
Shaw Botsford, is excellent. It is especially in- 
tended, however, to serve as an auxiliary to 
ve rd’s “History of the Ancient World,” and 

en 


The 
that did space permit, we 


erial is parallel to this textbook. 


work so excellent, 


Publishers of 


would make a long review of it. Book I deals 
with the Oriental Nations, Book II with Greece 
and Book III with Rome. It is a treasury of in- 
formation, and irrespective of being a mere 
source-book, it can be read and thoroughly en- 
joyed on its own account. If contains a full 
index, 


The Teacher. 

By Florence Milner, Detroit University School, 
Detroit, Mich. 281 pages. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago. 

There are many—too many—books on the 
teacher and for the teacher. Most are too peda- 
gogically technical, and not a few really pedan- 
tic. The Teacher, by Florence Milner, of De- 
troit University School, seems to escape all 
these faults. It is direct, concise, lucid, practi- 
cal, and unassuming, and yet it contains an 
abundance of good, sound advice by a person 
who knows her business, and certainly, knows 
school-boy and girl nature. This is one of the 
few books of its kind that can be heartily rec- 
ommended. The chapter on Integrity is emi- 
nently satisfactory. 


A Primer. 

By Emma Serl and Vivian Evans, Kansas City, 
Mo. 117 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co. New 
York. 

The good times of little Sam and his sister 
May form a continued story. Their haps and 
mishaps are more than interesting, while their 
natural talks make expressive reading easy. 

The slightly tinted paper harmonizes with the 
cover. 

Famous Pictures. 

By Charles L. Barstow, 12mo, cloth, 239 pages. 
Price, $0.60. The Century Co., New York. 

A small volume of much worth for children 
and for grown-ups too. The reproductions in the 
book are of the world’s famous pictures which 
have an ever living interest. The author tells 
something of the qualities of a picture, and en- 
deavors to impart some little idea of the paint- 
er’s art. The book treats The Story of Painting, 
as divided into Portraits, Pictures of Child Life, 
Animal Pictures, Landscape Painting, Legend- 
ary and Historical Subjects, Sacred and Reli- 
gious Subjects, Decoration and Genre (home- 
like) and Still-Life, Painting. There is a gloss- 


From Grower to Consumer. 
IBBETSON. 
tea world through his connection with the 
important house of Messrs. Joseph Travers 


Pitman’s Common Commodities 
of Commerce 


| Each book in crown 8vo, cloth, with colored frontis- 
piece and many illustrations, maps, charts, etc. 


Price 75c. 


Its Production and Manufacture. By 
LUTHER HOOPER, Weaver, Designer and 
| Manufacturer. 


Production and Utilization of the 
Raw Product. 


Ph.D., F.1.C., and CLAYTON BEADLE. 


By H. P. STEVENS, M.A., 


Animal, Vegetable, Essential, and Min- 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B. A., 


By A. 
The author is well known in the 


From Grower to Consumer. By 
B. B. KEABLE. 
son, is in the well-known house of Messrs. 
Joseph Travers & Sons, and can substan- 
tiate his claim to be an authority on coffee. 


Mr. Keable, like Mr. Ibbet- 


The above works have been adopted by the Philadelphia Board 


of Education and are used in the High Schools of that city. 





SAMPLE COPY TO TEACHERS 50c POSTPAID 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


§ ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 
(‘‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ V5C. 
Adopted by the New York and Boston Boards of Education. 


2 West 45th Street 
> NEW YORK 


$1.50; 


ary, and appendix, both containing much sum- 
marized information, and an index. 


Word Mastery. 

For the first three grades. 
Pasadena, Cal. 124 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


In “Word Mastery” is a gradual and orderly 
plan for training ear, tongue, eye, in word build- 
ing. The book is large enough to provide work 
for the first three grades and broad enough in 
its scope to be used with any series of readers. 


Berry’s First Steps in Writing. 

By J. H. Woodruff, B. D. Berry and H. W. 
Flickinger. Published by B. D. Berry & Co., 
Chicago. 

Children using these books will learn to write 
under ideal conditions. Can there be better 
headlines than Lear’s nonsense rhymes? Then 
each headline has for its very own a full-page, 
soft-colored, artistic illustration. 


Elson’s Primary School Readers. 

By Wm. H. Elson. Book I. 159 pages. Book 
II. 191 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., New 
York, Chicago. ’ 

On the basis that what has delighted countless 
generations of boys and girls in all lands will 
delight the children of today, some classics have 
been retold in these readers. A catholic taste 
has guided the choice of selections. England, 
nearly every European country, far-off India, the 
folk-lore of our North American Indians have 
each contributed something fine in prose or 
poetry. 

Delicate tints have been preferred for the il- 
lustrations. A simple but artistic border, not 
often seen in school-books, decorates the cover. 
The Golden Path Book. 

By E. H. Sneath, Yale University, George 
Hodges, Cambridge University and Edward L. 


By Florence Akin, 
Price, $0.25, net. 


Stevens, New York City. 280 pages. Price, 
$0.45, net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 


A reader intended for the fourth grade, with 
the object of teaching morality by the indirect 
method. Notwithstanding the fact that one of 
the editors, George Hodges, is Dean of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, the direct 
method is discarded. “The method of instruction 
involved in the scheme is the indirect method 
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* * * *” “The teacher can easily lead up to 


it (moral content) by tactful questioning, but 
she should be especially careful to avoid the di- 
rect method * * * *” “Too much empha- 
sis, however, cannot be laid on the fact that 
direct exhortation should be avoided.’’—Extracts 
from the preface. 

Why all this tremendous precaution? Is the 
fourth grade pupil better able to “do his own 
moralizing’’ than if he were helped by a judic- 
ious and conscientious teacher? 
Thought-Building in Composition. 

By Robert W. Neal, Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral College. 162 pages. Price, $0.80. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, Chicago. 

A very neat and handy little book as an aid 
to the method and mechanics of writing. There 
is also a supplementary division on journalistic 
writing as a means of practice. Newspaper writ- 
ing when properly done has a style and a meth- 
od all its own. Few textbooks on composition 
give instruction on this method of writing. This 
little volume combines the two. Chief attention 
is given throughout to thought-building, and the 
system appears thoroughly practical. It is a 
manual of practice, and not of theory, and con- 
tains an abundance of useful exercises. 


Elementary Biology. 

Animal and Human. By. James E. Peabody 
and Arthur E. Hunt. 212 pages. Price, $1, net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 


In this work on Biology—Animal and Human— 
the authors well say that “growing boys and 
girls ought to come to feel, as they have never 
felt, that they have in their keeping a most com- 
plex and wonderful piece of living machinery 
which can easily be put out of order or even 
wrecked. But, on the other hand, they should 
see that if the bodily machine is well cared for, 
it is capable of splendid work which may help 
to increase the sum total of human efficiency 
and happiness.” For this reason alone, this work 
on biology, can be recommended. In addition to 
this the author’s previous works have estab- 


lished their reputation along this particular line 
of science. 


Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives. 

By J. E. W. Wallin, University of Pittsburgh. 
155 pages. Price, $1.25. Published by Warwick 
& York, Baltimore, Md. 

These studies represent some of the results of 
phychological anthropometric investigations of 
epileptics in the New Jersey state village for 
epileptics at Skillman from October, 1910, to and 
including May, 1911. The author gladly gave 
this time and work to a critical examination of 
the Binet-Simon scale of intellectual develop- 
ment, because this scale has recently been vic- 
timized by the indiscriminate exploiter. Thus 
“it is well worth the while of science to point 
out its legitimate uses as well as its limitations 
and its present imperfections.” 

It is not possible to give here the graph and 
tables showing the classification of 333 epileptics 
and 378 feeble-minded gained through using the 
Binet-Simon system for eight months. But it 
can be said that these tests were grouped in 
series and given regularly. The same tests 
were also given to about one hundred pupils in 
a near-by public school. In this way a standard 
of comparison was obtained. Interesting and 
significant results were obtained Some tests 
proved too difficult for the age to which they 
were assigned, while others proved too easy. 
These results were often compared wi those 
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Chicago 
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obtained by workers in other countries. From 
these data it would seem that nationality must 
often be taken into account as a modifying 
factor. 

These opinions are expressed as_ resulting 
from these studies: (1) The Binet-Simon sys- 
tem, while not as yet maximally accurate, ap- 
proximately locates the mental station of the 
individual; (2) the limitations and imperfec- 
tions of this system can be made known only 
by thorough-going work by experts on large 
groups of individuals; (3) the function of the 
Binet-Simon or any similar system, is to give a 
preliminary not a final rating of the individual 
tested. It gives only a starting point. 

The book is one more expression of the patient 
work of science for the betterment of the dis- 
eased and the deficient. 


Our Presidents and Their Office. 

By William E. Chancellor. 603 pages. Price, 
3, net. The Neal Publishing Co., New York. 
What manner of men have our presidents 
been? What manner of men should they be? 
What difference does it make who the president 
is? Does the present system work well? 

An attempt is made to analyze and answer 
these and other questions in the present book, 
but the impression grows, on a second reading, 
that the author lacks the judicial poise, and 
perhaps, a sufficiently mature judgment to im- 
press his readers as having the historic-critical 
spirit of the historian. There is much that is 
brilliant, yet withal unsatisfactory—“news itemy” 
—rather than satisfying to the student of his- 
tory. The writer has a somewhat epigrammatic 
style, and while the work never wearies, it does 
not exactly satisfy. There are some passages 
iconoclastic of cherished traditions. The work 
is embellished by an introduction by Champ 
Clark. It is divided into three parts. The first 
gives a succinct history of the presidency, the 
second deals with presidential powers, and the 
third is a compendious history of the lives of the 
presidents. 


A Handbook of English for Engineers. 

By Wilbur O. Sypherd. 314 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Scott, Foresman & Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

As higher institutions of learning are becom- 
ing more-definitely specialized there is becoming 
apparent a need for a more intensive and spe- 
cialized study of English as applied to the needs 
of the student. This specialization has produced 
textbooks on journalistic writing, on business 
English, and on general technical composition 
and in the present volume on writing for engi- 
neers. 

The book has been primarily prepared for 
engineering students; to give them a definite 
interest in the study of English composition, to 
acquaint them with the forms of composition 
which they will use in their daily occupations, 
to present the principles which underlie writing 
especially such as they require and to give ex- 
amples of the best in technical composition. A 
second purpose has been to provide for the 
active engineer a handy manual which he might 
keep in his desk and consult just as he consults 
his engineering manuals or his logarithmic 
tables. In this latter purpose the book is no 
less successful than in the former. The open- 
ing chapters take up the general problems and 
the “mechanical” details of engineering writing. 
The special forms of letters, reports, and tech- 
nical articles are next discussed very complete- 
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ly and in detail. Much useful) information for 
preparing manuscript, proofreading, examples 
of faulty paragraphing, sentence formation, lists 
of misued and misspelled words, and a bibli- 
ography are added in _ several appendices. 
Throughout, the book is concise and clean-cut, 
very brief, yet complete. The author thoroughly 
understands his readers and their needs and has 
avoided those pedantic, impractical methods 
found in general textbooks. The book merits 
wide use. 
Elementary American History and Government. 
By James A. Woodburn and Thomas F. Moran. 
468 pages. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
This history emphasizes the social and indus- 
trial progress of the United States, and covers 
the principal events in the course of our colonial 
and national development from the discoveries 
ot Columbus to the present time. An attempt is 
made in this work to combine the teaching of 
American Government with American history, 
two subjects so intimately connected that they 
should not be separated. The book is intended 
for the grammar grades. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


A symposium of the leading exponents of the 
three leading “schools” of kindergarten on the 
theory and practice of the modern kindergarten 
has just been published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. This volume, entitled “The Kinder- 
garten,” is the work of Susan Blow, Patty S. 
Hill, and Elizabeth Harrison, assisted by the 
other members of the Committee of Nineteen of 
the International Kindergarten Union appointed 
in 1903 to formulate contemporary kindergarten 
thought. 

The school board of St. Joseph, Mo., has won 
in the suit instituted against them by Orville 
Sutton to restrain the board from changing the 
geographies at present in use in the schools. 

Mr. Sutton alleged in his petition that the 
change would mean an added expense to him 
and other patrons of the schools. The court 
declared that the testimony of Superintendent 
J. A. Whiteford was: sufficient for denying the 
petition on the grounds of financial loss. 

Supt. Whiteford pointed out that the change 
in books was planned so that no pupil would 
have to buy a new book until he had finished 
the present one, and that the old books could be 
exchanged for the new ones. 

The possibilities of making considerable sav- 
ings through the rebinding of old textbooks are 
demonstrated in the semi-annual report of the 
supply commissioner of the St. Louis board of 
education. 

An actual saving of $6,371 is shown by him 
to have been affected during the first half of 
the present year 1912-13. The bindery depart- 
ment of the school board handled during that 
time 17,512 books at a total expense of $1,903. 
The average cost of rebinding books was 10.86 
cents. A statement of the supply commissioner 
for the past five years shows that a similar sav- 
ing has been made each half year. The board of 
education is convinced that the bindery is an 
almost indispensable adjunct to the adminis 
tration of the present textbook system. 

Among the latest additions to the Riverside 
Literature Series is a volume of Southern poems 
edited by Professor Kent of the University of 
Virginia. These selections have been made part 
ly to illustrate its chronological development, 
but mainly to portray Southern life and sentl 
ment in poems of individual literary merit. 
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Supt. W. C. Greeson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has taken up with the merchants of the city 
the matter of providing work for high-school 
students during their leisure hours. It is thought 
that in this manner a great many will be able to 


secure an education 
continue in school. 


Supt. L. W. Mayberry, of Wichita, Kans., 
favors the grading of pupils on homework. Mr. 
Mayberry does not believe the pupils should 
rece.ve a better grade because of the small 
tasks performed but that the work in the home 
should be taken into consideration in calculating 
the averages. 


Supt. Charles E. Chadsey, of Detroit, Mich., is 
in favor of Sabbatical Years for teachers in the 
local schools and is confident that the board will 
adopt the scheme when it is taken up for dis- 
cussion this spring. The cost is expected to be 
small to the board as teachers would be on half 
pay and substitutes could be engaged to do the 
work during the time that salaries otherwise 
would be paid. If the plan is adopted all teach- 
ers who have served seven years will be eligible 
but Dr. Chadsey does not believe that there will 
be any crippling of the teaching corps due to 
large numbers absent at one time. Those who 
are granted the year’s leave of absence must 
fulfill their part of the agreement and will not 
be able to waste their time. 


Mr. Edwin S. Monroe has been re-elected 
superintendent of the public schools of Musko- 
gee, Okla. Mr. Monroe enters upon his fifth 
year in the local schools. The public schools 
of Muskogee have an enrollment over 6,000 


who otherwise could not 


at the present time and a teaching ©. 'ps of 140. 
The school plant is valued at a million) dollars, 
and the monthly payroll for education amounts 


to $10,545. 
During the past few years a high school has 
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been erected at a cost of nearly $300,000 and 
four ten-room ward buildings; also, ground has 
been broken for an addition to the high school 
to cost $130,000. 


The practical aspects of school work consist 
of complete courses in manual training and do- 
mestic science in both the high school and ward 
schools. Elementary handwork is also taken up 
to some extent. The schools also employ super- 
visors for the music and physical training de- 
partments. 

Cleveland, O. Supt. J. M. Fredericks has re- 
cently approved a plan devised by Assistant 
Superintendent Rannells for a follow-up system 
to determine the reason for pupils withdrawing 
from school. In the future a record will be 
kept of about 1,000 pupils now in the seventh 
grades of the schools in charge of the latter. 
The records will cover a period of six years 
and will enable the school authorities to find out 
why pupils leave school and what they do after 
they have left the schoolrooms. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., 
has recommended that open-air classes for tuber- 
cular and anaemic pupils be established. Mr. 
Greenwood declared that anaemic children are 
the greatest cause for worry since tubercular 
children are more often cared for by charitable 
and local civic societies. 


In the opinion of Supt. J. F. Kimball, of Tem- 
ple, Tex., the gravest problem of school states- 
manship that the state of Texas faces at the 
present time is the betterment of rural schools, 
and the present method of choosing and retain- 
ing county superintendents stands like a bar 
across the path of the permanent betterment of 
these schools. 


The greatest single betterment that could be 
desired in the country schools, according to Mr. 
Kimball, would be to place the office of county 
superintendent in the same position now occu- 
pied by city superintendents, to make it a busi- 
ness to which a man might aspire as a life ser- 
vice knowing that his work in its scope and 
quality might win for him promotions elsewhere, 
If conditions in any county were not satisfactory 
to him, he would have at least the whole state 
in which to offer his professional services. Un- 
til this point is reached in Texas educational 
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affairs it is held there is small hope for a per- 
manent, positive improvement in the rural 
schools. 

Scientific selection of proper vocations for 
pupils in the Chicago schools is proposed by the 
board of education. With this purpose in view, 
a new position has been created, that of district 
superintendent of vocational training and guid- 
ance. It will be filled by William M,. Roberts, 
now an assistant superintendent. 

He will make a study of industries which 
students may take up and act as an ambassador 
between employers, the public school system 
and the labor unions affected by the new plan. 
In commenting on the position to be occupied by 
Mr. Roberts, Superintendent Young said re- 
cently: 

“It has generally been 
responsibility ceased when the student left 
school. Now we are to make a study of the 
various industries which a student may take up. 

“We have certain divisions in the schools 
where we emphasize industrial or prevocational 
work. The thing for us to do now is not simply 
to teach the boys or girls woodwork or sewing, 
but to find out what other branches of industry 
they are likely to enter. 

“Mr. Roberts will have this work in charge. 
He will go about among manufacturers who have 
apprentices and lay before them our willingness 
to undertake continuation work in the high 
schools for these apprentices. He will also com- 
municate with the labor unions.” 

The Michigan state department of public in- 
struction has recently distributed a number of 
bulletins emphasizing the need and the value of 
oral arithmetic and language work in the public 
schools. For the past few years the department 
has persistently urged the merits of these 
phases of the work, and while teachers and 
school officials have seen the value of the idea, 
they have not been able to adopt the methods in 
all the schools. 

The department has come to the assistance 
of the school officials by the distribution of these 
pamphlets. Detailed assignments of lessons and 
methods to be followed are given for the work 
in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The 
mental work makes it possible for pupils to see 
things accurately, to do work quickly, to learn 
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proper relations, to add, subtract, multiply and 
divide both simple and mixed numbers all with- 
out the aid of pencil or paper. 


The new state course of study cuts down con- 
siderably the time spent in arithmetic, reducing 
the number of years of this work from eight to 
six and eliminating the subject from the first 
grade. Oral arithmetic is to be given until the 
fifth grade after which a textbook may be in- 
troduced. 

The state of Pennsylvania is making rapid 
strides in its provision for the health and com- 
fort of the school children of the commonwealth. 
There has lately been instituted a movement 
for making the children familiar with the mas- 
terpieces of art and music so that they may 
come to have a fuller appreciation and a deeper 
enjoyment of these luxuries. 

Along these lines, Philadelphia has installed 
two circulating art exhibitions under the aus- 
pices of the local Academy of Fine Arts. These 
exhibitions remain in a school one week and are 
then removed to other buildings. 


Williamsport, another city in the “Keystone 
State” has installed victrolas in the schools. 
\ certain length of time each week is devoted 
to the masterpieces in order that the children 
may become well acquainted with the world’s 
best musicians. 

Grafton, N. D. <A very successful Farmers’ 
Institute has been held for three days under 
the management of the high school and Superin 
tendent F. L. Whitney. There were ten speak 
ers, outside of those from the high school, and 
the aggregate attendance for the five programs 
reached 1,800, with 500 at the Thursday after- 
hoon meeting. Mr. E. J. Trosper is in charge 
of the Agricultural Department. Among other 


activities, he is managing a Cow Test Associa- 
on of eighty cows with the boys of the agri- 
culture class as testers and a contest in alfalfa 
Plots of three acres each for which already 
some teen farmers have enrolled. 

Supt. fF. L. Whitney, of Grafton, N. D., has 
reorganized grades seven and eight in the public 
school ito a Junior High School on the de 


Partm | plan. Six teachers have charge of 
the wi in the various subjects, including in- 


dustrial subjects and the work is differentiated 
along two principal lines for those who are more 
handminded and for those who are preparing 
specifically for high school and for college. 

The school committee of Boston, Mass., has 
rescinded its rule barring the employment of 
women day-school teachers in the evening 
schools. Quite a number of the teachers are 
availing themselves of the extra work and com- 
pensation. 

Duluth, Minn. The garden movement which 
was begun last year has been extended this 
year. It is proposed to have the contest extend 
throughout the city and to award prizes to the 
school children which shall approximate $100. 


An active campaign is to be conducted for an 
agricultural expert who shall be hired by the 
school board for one month. The expert must 
devote his time to delivering addresses in the 
schools and also conduct several experimental 
gardens. The expenses would be nominal and 
the results large. 

Kansas City, Mo. The work in experimental 
garden work at the Westport high school will be 
enlarged this spring by the important branches 
of farming outside of stock-raising. The soil 
will be treated not only for small vegetable 
growing, but the instructor will teach how to 
grow wheat and corn. It is expected that in the 
future a complete course in farming will be 
added to the curriculum of every school in the 
city. 

The school board of Kewanee, Ill., has re 
quested the members of the graduating class 
to wear caps and gowns at the commencement 
exercises. A few of the students have opposed 
the board’s decision and a committee will confer 
with the board upon the matter. 

Dr. St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brook 
lvn Eagle, has been elected Chancellor of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the state 
of New York Mr. McKelway has served as 
Chancellor for a number of years during the 
residence of the late Whitelaw Reid in Eng- 
land. Dr. McKelway has been a member of the 
board since 1883 and was made vice-chancellor 


in 1900. 


AMONG SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. A. J. Lovett has been re-elected head 
of the public schools of Blackwell, Okla. 

Enid, Okla. Supt. T. W. Butcher has been re- 
elected for a three-year term at a salary of 
$2,700 per year. 

Rochester, Minn. Supt. H. A. Johnson has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. The sal- 
ary was fixed at $2,600. 

Mr. William White Cottingham, for sixty years 
superintendent of schools of Easton, Pa., died 
on March 2 in his eighty-ninth year, Dr. Cot- 
tingham was a graduate of Lafayette College 
and took up teaching in 1852. The following 
year he became head of the public schools in 
Easton and held his position until his death. He 
was in point of service the oldest superintendent 
in the United States. 

Danville, Ill. Mr. L. H. Griffith, superinten- 
dent of the public schools for the last fourteen 
years, has resigned his position, to take effect in 
August. 

Argenta, Ark. Supt. D. L. Paisley has been re 
elected for a third term. 

Grand Junction, Colo. J. H. Allen, for eight 
years superintendent of the public schools, has 
been re-elected for the next three years. 

Charles C. Root has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Bismarck, N. D. The sal- 
ary was increased to $2 000. 

Enid, Okla. Supt. T. W. Butcher has been re 
elected for a three-year term. Mr. Butcher's 
salary is $2,750 per year. 

Topeka, Kans. C. C. Starr has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools 

Seward, Neb. J. R. Fulk has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools for a three-year term. 
Mr. Fulk’s salary was increased $300. 

Adrian, Mich. Supt. Chas. W. Mickens has 
been re-elected with an increase of $200 in 
salary 

St. Cloud, Minn. Supt. C. H. Barnes has been 
re-elected. His salary has been fixed at $2,700. 

Mankato, Minn. Supt. F. J. Sperry has been 
re-elected. Mr. Sperry’s salary has been fixed 
at $2,100 

Stanford, Ky. Supt. J. W. Ireland has been 
re-elected for a term of two years. 
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NEW SCHOOL-BOARD RULES. 

Salina, Kans. School officials and mothers of 
girl members of the high-school graduating class 
have come to an agreement on the question of 
dress. The girls will be obliged to secure 
dresses of plain white material, with a little in- 
expensive trimming. A choice of two styles of 
making is given. Long white gloves of any de- 
sired material may be worn in connection with 
the dresses. 


New York City. The rule relating to the ex- 
clusion of children who are suffering with a con- 
tagious disease has recently been explained by 
Superintendent W. H. Maxwell. The teachers 
are authorized to exclude children in these cases 
when presented with a certificate from the board 
of health. If, however, a teacher has ‘“trust- 
worthy evidence” that a pupil is suffering from 
a contagious disease, or has been exposed to 
contagion, she is justified in excluding him, 
even before a formal certificate from the health 
authorities has been received. Several teachers 
and principals labored under a misconstruction 
of the rule in that they would act only when in 
pessession of the certificate. 

Supt. A. M. Douglass of Logansport, Ind., has 
recently called the attention of the teachers to 
the rules governing the suspension of pupils. 


The rules require that teachers report to the 
principal and also to the parent whenever a 
pupil shall be suspended. The causes for the 
suspension must be stated. 

In executing a suspension order the teacher 
is urged to keep in mind the pupil’s tempera- 
ment, maturity of judgment, home conditions 
and past conduct. The teacher must exhaust her 
powers of influence before taking the more se- 
vere measures. She must also fix the conditions 
for reinstatement which must be fulfilled by the 
pupil and parent. 

Fire drills are required in the grade schools 
of Hutchinson, Kans., at least once a month. 
The high school is exemy! by reason of its fire- 
proof construction. 


Carthage, Mo. The schooi ard has retained 


its rule which prohibits the a »sence of pupils 
during school hours for the pi se of taking 
music lessons. The board was nly divided 
on the question, part of the memb ing in 


favor of rescinding the rule and pai f them 
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contending that parents should adjust them- 
selves to suit the decree of the board. 

Anderson, Ind. The school board has issued 
an order forbidding absolutely all smoking in 
school buildings. The rule was passed follow- 
ing a serious fire which it is believed was caused 
by the dropping of a lighted cigarette. 

The school committee of Malden, Mass., barred 
the wearing of white dresses and new black 
suits at the grammar-grade commencement ex- 
ercises which were held recently. The board 
was of the opinion that the purchase of new 
clothing, with the high cost of living, was a 
great burden to the parents. Flowers and gifts 
were also prohibited. 

Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
passed a rule that commencement speakers must 
limit their addresses to one-half hour. 

The school board of Waupaca, Wis., has 
passed a rule that pupils who violate the rule 
against smoking shall be prohibited from repre- 
senting the high school in any athletic, oratorical 
or other contests. 

The-school board of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
passed a rule prohibiting employes from selling 
salary warrants to brokers or collection agen- 
cies. The violation of the rule is considered 
sufficient cause for dismissal. 

The Milwaukee board of school directors has 
adopted an amendment to its rules providing 
that janitors shall receive no extra compensa- 
tion for attendance and services at afternoon or 
evening school activities. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board of education has 
passed a rule prohibiting janitors from dispos- 
ing of their future salaries to loan sharks. It 
has been found that the men assign their salary 
to loan brokers for all or a part of the term, 
thus securing money in advance of the regular 
pay-days. 

Public Use of Schools. 

Oakland, Cal. The school board has passed a 
set of rules governing the use of school build- 
ings for public use after school hours. The 
rules prohibit smoking, dancing and the giving 
of entertainments for money without the board’s 
consent. Rates of payment are as follows: 

1. For a meeting in the daytime in any of 
the ordinary school rooms or basement rooms 
or rooms fitted up for occupancy of clubs, $1.00 
per meeting, evenings, $1.50. 
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2. For a meeting in the Chabot assembly 
hall or in the assembly hall of the Fremont high 
school or in any other assembly hall, daytime, 
$1.50 per meeting, evenings, $2.50. 

3. For occupancy of the gymnasium for play 
purposes, daytime, $1.00 per meeting, evenings, 
$1.50. 

In explanation of these rules, Superintendent 
of Schools McClymonds said recently: 

“Of course it is not intended to permit the 
regularly used class rooms to be used for such 
purposes. Rule 1, of the schedule of prices, in- 
tended to compensate the janitor for his trouble, 
refers to the “ordinary sized school room,” but 
not necessarily an occupied class room. In the 
new schools there will be quite a few ordinary 
sized rooms which can be available. 


“Smoking and expectorating at these gather- 
ings are tabooed, and I think this will tend to 
discourage the holding of regular political meet- 
ings in the schools. These gatherings, I imag: 
ine, will be more in the nature of neighborhood 
or family affairs.” 


IMPROVING GRADUATION EXERCISES. 

Moline, Ill. The school board has ordered 
caps and gowns for the high-school graduates. 
The aim of the new movement is to remove the 
cause of strife regarding commencement 
dresses. 

The school board of Hazleton, Pa., has com- 
promised on the subject of caps and gowns for 
the graduating class of the high school. Parents 
have been urged to economize on wearing a> 
parel for the students and thus create a reform 
in this direction. 

The students of the senior class of the high 
school at Brazil, Ind., have adopted a resolution 
which limits the cost of the graduating dress to 
$5.00. The students’ decision has won the ap 
proval of the school authorities and parents. 


The girl students of the South High School at 
Worcester, Mass., have recently voted to reduce 
the expense of graduation. Each girl will wear 
the same dress for class-day and graduation &* 
ercises. Class pictures have also been dispensed 
with except in the case of the large class pic- 
ture. It is expected that by this method every 
student will have a picture of the whole class 
without going to the expense of securing fifty 
or a hundred of the individual photographs. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NOTES. 

The state of Pennsylvania at the present time 
is in need of a special appropriation for voca- 
tional training in the schools. It is proposed to 
extend the present school system in the event 
that extra equipment is required for the work. 

The school code makes provision for expert 
supervision over industrial and agricultural de- 
partments of education and encourages the or- 
ganization of such schools and classes. The aim 
of this work may be summed up in the follow- 
ing stated needs: (1) To secure more efficient 
men and women in the industrial and vocational 
walks of life; (2) To hold in check during the 
adolescent period boys and girls who react ad- 
versely to book training and who eventually 
leave for one reason or another; (3) To prevent 
this body of young people from entering occu- 
pations or work where arrested development is 
the price of early employment and later growth 
in efficiency is stunted. 

Agriculture has been added to the curriculum 
of every rural eighth grade in the state of Mich- 
igan. Textbooks have been provided and exam- 
inations will be given in the subject in the 
spring. Corn clubs which have been organized 
in various parts of the state have been a de- 
cided aid to the study of agriculture and the 
interest which the rural school children have 
Shown in these clubs and the results of the 
corn-raising have been convincing proof that 
the new subject is not unwelcome to the stu- 
dents arents and progressive farms have also 
co-operated toward making the work effective. 

Last month the department of public instruc- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y., opened the first of sev- 
eral schools which have been planned to afford 
vocational training for girls. The principal sub- 
Ject offered is salesmanship and the first re- 
quirement made of an untrained girl is that she 
master the store system. It is planned to help 
the girl in the bundle station to learn how to 
Sell goods as well as to tie them up; the girl 


Who is already selling goods will study selling 
a8 an art rather than an automatic displaying 
of merchandise. The main purpose is to raise 
the individual standard of efficiency, not only in 
a Store but likewise in every situation of her 
lle Cy 


hedules will be arranged between 8:30 
A. M. and 5:30 P. M., daily, except Saturday, 
When the session will close at 11:30. 
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The appropriations committee of the state ed- 
ucation department of Pennsylvania has been 
asked to set aside a fund of $100,000 to conduct 
adult schools. The fund is to be expended in an 
effort to reduce illiteracy on the part of parents 
who are unable to read and write and who have 
a desire to learn. 

Kansas City, Mo. Gardening and farming on 
a small scale have been introduced at the West- 
port high school. The work includes such sub- 
jects as soil composition, fertilization, seed tests, 
obnoxious bugs and weeds and actual problems 
in cultivation. Seventy-two pupils have enrolled 
for the course. 

A greenhouse is to be built this spring. Gov- 
ernment bulletins will be studied largely and 
the pupils will learn the cost of all supplies 
used in the work. 

Westerville, O. Bookkeeping has been intro- 
duced in*the high school for those who do not 
expect to enter college. 

Highland Park, Ill. A first-year course in 
vocational guidance has been opened in the high 
school. The course is designed to aid students 
in selecting the subjects of the next three years 
with special reference to their life work. 

Sinclairville, N. Y. Extensive agricultural ex- 
periments will be instituted on the 43-acre farm 
recently turned over to the high school by the 
state. The high school is the only one in the 
state that has a full vocational course and a 
farm provided by the state for experimental 
work. About thirty students are taking the 
course. 

MANUAL ARTS STUDIES. 

Cambridge Mass. Forty young women have 
been enrolled in the new trade school for girls 
since it opened its doors in February. Four 
teachers are employed in the school and the 
course includes dressmaking, millinery, cooking 
and home economics. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The experimental introduc- 
tion of manual training in the elementary 
schools has yielded such good results that eleven 
additional schools have been designated for the 
introduction of the study. The action was taken 
as a result of the recommendations of Supt. M. 
G. Brumbaugh 

It has been found that the addition of these 
eleven new shop centers will place the advan- 
tages of manual training before every boy in 
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the seventh and eighth grades of the public 
schools, with the exception of a few who attend 
small outlying schools and the schools of prac- 
tice. 

The aim of the work is to conduct the classes 
in such a way that the boys may be enabled 
to attend schoo] two years longer and at the 
same time make some progress toward a trade, 
with some guidance toward the selection of a 
trade. In other words, the elementary educa- 
tion is designed to help fit the boy for bread- 
winning. 

The report of the Milwaukee school board for 
the month of February gives the enrollment and 
attendance in the regular seventh and eighth 
grades in cooking and manual training classes. 
The enrollment in cooking was 3,064 and aver- 
age attendance was 2,876. In manual training 
the enrollment was 3,284 and the attendance was 
3,180. 

Parochial schools and private schools fur- 
nished an enrollment in cooking of twenty-four 
classes or 378 pupils, with an average attend- 
ance of 333. Twenty-one classes were enrolled 
in manual training work or a total of 341 pupils 
and an average attendance of 313 pupils. 

Sewing and manual training have recently 
been introduced in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, Ill. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A class in automobile re- 
pairing has been opened in the Manual Arts 
High School. The pupils in this class will have 
charge of the twelve automobiles owned by the 
board and will be expected to keep them in re- 
pair and remodel them. A supervisor has been 
secured who will oversee the actual work in 
the repair shop. 

Bismarck, N. D. Domestic science, manual 
training and commercial courses, which were 
recently established in the schools, will be ex- 
tended next year. 

Detroit, Mich. Supt. C. E. Chadsey is en- 
deavoring to have nineteen additional schools 
equipped with manual training shops and do- 
mestic science laboratories during the coming 
year. In the budget for the year there has been 
included an item of $49,000 for the extension of 
manual training bringing the total number of 
schools of this character to forty-nine. It is 
expected that the subject will shortly be taught 
from the fourth grade up. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION NEWS. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. A recent report of the 
district nurses employed by the health depart- 
ment shows that excellent results are being at- 
tained in the schools. The report shows that 
twenty-five schools were inspected. A total of 
180 children were examined of which twenty 
were excluded from school. 

Permits were granted to twenty-six children 
who had been absent on account of sickness and 
twenty-three homes were visited where contag- 
ious diseases were suspected. 

The Milwaukee board of school directors dur- 
ing the past month adopted a resolution accept- 
ing the offer of the Visiting Nurses’ Association 
to supply the medical department of the schools 
with five trained nurses during the school year, 
and also one nurse for the two summer months 
for the sum of $5,000 on the same arrangement 
as previously made. 

The city authorities of Cambridge, Mass., have 
requested the public school authorities to meet 
the expenses for school inspection and school 
nurses. It is the opinion of the city that the 
school department should provide for the salar- 
ies paid at the present time and should become 
responsible for those which may become due. 


The School Voters’ League of Boston, Mass., 
has petitioned the city board of health to ap- 
point a special corps of women physicians for 
the examination of girl students in the public 
schools. 

The demand follows a peculiar situation which 
has existed since the appointment of the new 
corps of doctors. At this time several girl stu- 
dents requested that they be examined by a 
woman doctor and the superintendent there- 
upon announced that permissic would be 
granted upon application. Many of the girls 
rather than make themselves conspicuous by 
reason of a special privilege have submitted to 
the existing conditions. The women doctors 
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would have charge of girls’ schools and of the 
girl students in the mixed classes. 

Boston, Mass. More than 30,000 school chil- 
dren who were last year suffering from physical 
defects have been restored to health through the 
work of the school physicians. 

It is estimated that 30,031 of the 100,000 school 
children have been re-examined the present 
year. It has been found that 17,233 of these 
children were suffering from defects last year 
while 9,245 are free from the same due to the 
attention given them by their parents. 

The smallest percentage of defects remedied 
was in teeth defections. The larger part of the 
children were found with diseases of the mouth. 
The opening of the Forsyth dental dispensary 
will be watched with interest as regards the 
correction of dental defects among poor chil- 
dren. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board has con- 
sented to appoint a school nurse to assist in 
the work of medical inspection. 


SCHOOL ROOM HYGIENE. 


Rock Island, Ill. The ventilation of class- 
rooms in public schools recently became the 
subject of much discussion among the members 
of the school board. It was ordered that the 
windows in all classrooms be opened during the 
recesses and at the noon hour so that the air 
might be thoroughly changed. It was urged that 
pupils be requested to take as much exercise 
as possible during the recesses and that those 
who remain in the building take suitable exer- 
cise there. 

The Buffalo aldermen have approved a bill 
submitted by the mayor authorizing the city 
to issue bonds to the extent of $30,000 to meet 
the expenses of the fourth International Hygiene 
Congress, which will be held in that city next 
August. The bill does not bind the city to the 
expenditure of the money, but empowers it to 
provide such funds as may possibly be needed. 


‘ 


A bill is now before Congress calling for the 
appropriation of $30,000 by the government and 
citizens of Buffalo have subscribed almost an 
equal amount. It is believed that the expense 
of the convention will be about $40,000. 

School and health authorities in the state of 
Michigan have for the past two years been 
carrying on a campaign for better sanitation 
and hygienic conditions in the public schools. 
The present year has witnessed an emphasis of 
the practical aspects of school sanitation by dis- 
cussions at every school officers’ meeting in 
the several counties of the state. 

A recent outgrowth of the sanitation move- 
ment is the agitation in favor of more sanitary 
and comfortable rural school buildings. It is 
contended that out of 6,750 ungraded schools in 
Michigan, in which are enrolled more than 210,- 
000 children, there are less than one-fourth 
which possess properly heated and ventilated 
schoolrooms. Only a small percentage have a 
sanitary water supply 

Another bad feature which is generally receiv- 
ing condemnation is the continuous use of the 
common roller towel. In regard to school seating 
it is estimated that only one in twenty schools 
has proper seating equipment. Seats and desks 
are not adapted to the needs of the child who 
is therefore obliged to sit in a cramped position. 

At the present time there is no authority 
vested in any official to close a school which 
is unfit for school use and the crying need just 
now is the passage of a state law which shall 
create the position of a supervisor of school 
buildings. Several states have already accom- 
plished much in this direction through the au 
thority which is provided by the state law in 
regard to violations of building construction. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Paper towels have been 
tried for the first time in the public schools. 
It is estimated that 2,000,000 towels will be 
needed entailing an annual cost of about $15,000. 

The school authorities of Chicago are appal- 
ently making rapid strides in their attempt to 
rid the schools of contagious diseases. Accord- 
ing to Louis E. Larson, secretary of the board, 
it is found that each day shows a decrease 12 
the number of schools which must be fumigated 
to make them germ-free and clean. During the 
winter it was frequently necessary to employ 
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aS Many as twenty-four men for this work, while 
at the present time only six are doing the same 
work. 

Dowagiac, Mich. School officials and parents 
are conducting a campaign to banish smoking 
among the boys in school. It is declared that 
boys in the lower grades are being taught by 
their elders who set a bad example. 

Berkeley, Cal. The appearance of several 
cases of smallpox caused a joint order by the 
city health and school authorities excluding all 
pupils not vaccinated. Fully 1,200 children have 
been excluded and steps have been taken by an- 
ti-vaccinationists to carry the question into the 
courts. 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has 
sought the advice of the corporation attorney on 
its right to allow children who have had meas- 
les to attend school when the disease exists in 
the family. The school physician denied the 
right of children to attend under the conditions 
provided by the state law. 

Menominee, Mich. The school board has voted 
to appropriate funds for the employment of a 
school nurse. The duties of the nurse will be 
instruction of the children in physiology and 
health matters generally, the care of those in 
ill health and instruction in hygiene. 

The present year records no clear cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis in the schools of Boston, 
Mass. Last year there were eighty-eight cases. 
Of these, fifteen have left the schools, eleven 
are in hospitals, three have died and five have 
not been accounted for. Fifty-four suspicious 
Cases are receiving the attention of the school 
Physician at the present time. 


Open-Air Schools. 

The state of Iowa is conducting an open-air 
School in connection with the Oakdale Sanitar- 
lum for consumptives. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A new open-air school 
has been opened in the Bancroft school building. 


The attendance is about twenty but it is ex- 
bected the number will eventually reach thirty- 
five o) forty. 

Lae no, Cal. Three open-air school buildings 
will } 


» erected by the board of education. 
Buffalo, N. Y. An open-air school is to be 
€Stablished in School No. 18. The school is for 
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company of the greatest service at the least cost to them. 
They may have their New York office here, or the Exhibit 
Company will act as their agent, explaining to vistors the 
advantages of the various devices and articles on exhibi- 


A bureau of information about the construction of 
new schools cannot fail to be helpful to manufacturers. 


Never before in this country has a permanent educa- 
tional exhibit been undertaken; and if the expressions 
of prominent school men is any eriterion of success, 
this new undertaking will be recognized as of the greatest 
value to both dealers and educators. 


Further information on application at the above ad- 


CHARLES C, STIMETS, Manager. 





the benefit of children who are threatened with 
tuberculosis and all candidates must be exam- 
ined by the medical inspectors to ascertain 
whether they are suffering from a contagious 
disease. 

Allentown, Pa. An open-air school will be 
established next year. 

San Jose, Cal. A six-room open-air school is 
to be erected for the high school. The contract 
price was $1,497. 


DENTAL HYGIENE. 


Pupils of the Council Bluffs, Ia., schools will 
have their teeth examined by the dentists of 
the city who have consented to make the ex- 
aminations free. In order that they may not 
be bothered by too large numbers at one time, 
the pupils of each grade: will go on Tuesday and 
Thursday during different weeks after school 
hours, 

Each pupil who is to have his teeth treated 
will have triple records of his case made by the 
examiner. One slip goes to the parents, one to 
the principal and one is retained by the den- 
tist. While the superintendent advises the ex- 
amination, he is anxious to see many of the 
children receive the right treatment. By means 
of the slips the teachers and principals are able 
to tell just what condition the child’s mouth is 
in and just what improvement is noted after 
treatment. 

Detroit, Mich. School dentists report that 
about ninety per cent of the children in the pub- 
lic schools have defective teeth. Polish chil- 
dren appear to be the least familiar with the 
toothbrush as the per cent of defective teeth 
was 88 per cent. 

The dental clinics which have been in opera- 
tion since September reported the treatment of 
4.847 children. A total of 2,691 teeth were ex- 
tracted, 428 were cleaned and 1,295 cases of 
toothache were treated. Temporary fillings 
were made in 227 cases and 776 fillings with 
cement and amalgam were made. 

The city board of health has asked for $8,000 
to carry on this work during the coming year. 
Last year $5,000 was appropriated and a great 
deal of literature was distributed to school chil- 
dren and parents emphasizing the necessity of 
caring for the teeth. 


The school board of Fredericksburg, Va., has 
accepted the offer of dentists and physicians of 
the city to give their services free for dental 
and medical inspection. 

Cincinnati, O. A dental clinic is to be es- 
tablished in the new Guilford school which will 
shortly be completed. At present there are two 
in operation in different schools. 

The dental clinic of the Milwaukee public 
schools reports that during the past month 
there were forty applications for free dental 
treatment of which thirty-seven were accom- 
modated. Twenty-eight cases in which treat- 
ment had previously been started received the 
final treatments. The number of patients 
treated was 168. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The principal of the Central 
high school has formulated a novel plan for 
stimulating interest in school athletics and gym- 
nastics. The plan is to reward regular particl- 
pants in school games and contests with counts 
toward graduation such as are given for suc- 
cessful classwork. 

Before entering the course, each student will 
be required to pass a physical examination. The 
course will include compulsory participation in 
gymnasium work similar to that required of 
first-year students at the university and class 
contests in which all students participate. 

An extensive equipment will be required and 
the physical director must be a physician as well 
as an athlete. An athletic field is proposed with 
an open-air gymnasium, a locker building and a 
covered gymnasium for rainy weather. 

Boston, Mass. Following the recommendation 
of the supervisor of school hygiene, the school 
committee has delegated to the superintendent 
the preparation of a course in physical training 
and hygiene for the girls of the trade school. 

All applicants for positions as athletic in- 
structors in the schools of Minneapolis, Minn., 
must pass an examination before they can be 
appointed. They must also be approved by the 
supervisor of hygiene. 

Clinton, Ill. The board of education unani- 
mously adopted a plan for the management of 
athletics in the high school that is followed by 
many of the leading schools of the state. 
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A Che Editor's Mail &: 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor:—We are particularly interested 
in schoolhouse conditions, and beg your cour- 
teous interest in a few interrogatories as fol- 
lows: 

1. The names of cities that have made con- 
spicuous improvements in the character of de- 
sign and construction of schoolhouses? 

2. Cities that have definite requirements for 
fireproof construction of schoolhouses? 

3. Has the Collinwood school fire had a no- 
ticeable effect in the way schoolhouses gener- 
ally have been built since the fire? 

4. Approximately, how many public schools, 
also colleges, are there in the United States? 

5. About how many children attend school 
daily; about how many students are quartered 
in colleges? 

6. The best fire drill regulations you know 
of? 

7. Anything else that occurs to you that you 
may think of interest will also be appreciated? 

If answering any of these questions entails 
research, please pass it up. We believe that, 
with your wide general knowledge of school mat- 
ters, answering the questions will not trespass 
too far on your courtesy.—I. G. H., New York, 
N. Y., March 13, 1913. 

Reply. 

Answer :—We shall answer these questions cat- 
egorically and as well as information readily at 
hand permits. A general discussion would lead 
us too far afield. 

1. The large cities of the country have, al- 
most without exception, performed some service 
for the improvement of schoolhouse design and 
construction. Practically all of them have dis- 
carded their old school building standards dur- 
ing the past ten or twelve years and have fixed 
for themselves new standards which for safety, 
serviceableness, economy, durability and sanita- 
tion are unequalled by the schools of any Euro- 
pean nation. 

In brief, some of the conspicuous improve- 
ments which have been made in the past gene- 
ration may be summarized: 

New York City, through Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, 
has developed the “H” plan building; has stand- 
ardized and simplified the construction and 
equipment of schools to a point unequalled else- 
where for economy, utility and durability; has 
originated and developed the fireproof ‘“double- 
reverse” steel stairways; has reduced the area 
and cubic contents of buildings “per child“ to a 
degree not equalled elsewhere, without reducing 
any desirable standards for health safety; 
has taught the country a lesson in adapting the 
beautiful French and English types of the Gothic 
to school work; etc. 
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justable window platforms used while 
washing windows, painting frames or 
reglazing. Applied to any window in 25 
seconds, removed in 10 seconds — will not 
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Prang “Crayonex” 


The secret of the excellent results obtained by 
the use of Prang ‘‘Crayonex’’ is due to the fact 
that they contain a minimum amount of wax. The 
colors blend and work over each other perfectly. 

The secret of their popularity is due to the fact 
that the colors have been specially selected for 


school use. 


Crayonex No. 3, eight colors, box 
Crayonex No. 4, sixteen colors, box. 
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Chicago has developed some splendid types of 
elementary and high schools; has a very low 
cost of construction per room; has standardized 
plans for buildings so that they can be readily 
enlarged in growing neighborhoods; has devel- 
oped some very original styles of exterior de- 
sign. 

Philadelphia has developed a so-called “unit 
plan” for its elementary schools which can be 
built in sections as the population grows; has 
introduced the Philadelphia fire-tower in its 
larger schools; has set a high standard for 
architectural design in which ornament has been 
introduced with practically no increase of cost; 
has just developed a new type of district high 
school. 

St. Louis has won architectural fame through 
the schools designed by Mr. Wm. B. Ittner. He 
has set a standard for beauty in his adaptations 
of the late English Gothic and of the Italian and 
French Renaissance that has given the biggest 
single impetus for better design in the United 
States; has produced a type of elementary 
schools in which each corridor has direct out- 
side light; has erected several large high schools 
which are models for the adaptation of building 
to administrative and scholastic requirements of 
the schools they house; has set a high standard 
for fireproof and sanitary construction and equip- 
ment. 

Boston, through its Schoolhouse Commission, 
has accumulated perhaps the most valuable and 
complete body of data on school design and con- 
struction, including heating, ventilation, sani- 
tary equipment and artificial lighting, of any 
city in the world. It has set, each year, a higher 
standard of construction for safety, permanency 
and utility, and by use of this data, has been 
able actually to reduce the cost of construction 
in the face of rising costs. The board has fixed 
standards of size of rooms, of additional desir- 
able accommodations, over and above class- 
rooms that are generally accepted. Of late, 
there has been a reactionary movement (wooden 
joists and floors) have been permitted in place 
of the first-class fireproof construction required 
universally by the old board. 

Cleveland, O., has developed the finest exam- 
ples of technical high schools in the country—a 
new kind of school with more shops and work- 
rooms than classrooms. 

San Francisco has developed an earthquake- 
proof type of concrete and steel schoolhouse that 
is fireproof. 

Milwaukee has developed a type of two-story 
fireproof elementary school that is almost ideal 
for safety, economy, general usefulness and flex- 
ibility of plan. 

Cincinnati, has set a high standard for grade 
and high schools. Has two remarkably com- 
plete high schools. 

Newark, N. J., has worked out its problem of 
larger school accommodations in a most con- 
sistent, economical yet liberal manner. Has 
standardized details of its schools. 


The secret of their extensive use is due totheir price. | 


Crayonex No.5, four extra large sticks,4% x9-16in., box . 
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Dallas 


Des Moines, by employing one firm of archi- 
tects, has developed a consistent scheme for 
fireproof, flexible, unit-plan schools. 

This same may be said of Kansas City, Mo., 
Seattle, Spokane, Detroit, Toledo, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, etc. 

Oakland, Cal., has recently had a commission 
study the problem of schoolhouse construction 
and has a valuable report in hand. Will build 
one-story grade schools almost exclusively in 
the future. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., is developing the cot- 
tage-group plan of schools, well suited to its cli- 
mate, 

Gary, Ind., has a type of schools which is the 
completest and most elaborate in design and 
construction, and which by a most highly scien- 
tific adaptation of building to school, and vice 
versa, is the lowest cost per child of any in the 
United States. A marvel for organization. 

In the last analysis, the improvements in 
schoolhouse design in the cities just mentioned, 
should be credited to the architects who have 
been the leaders for better buildings. A record 
of progress during the past twenty years is not 
complete without a mention of C. B. J. Snyder 
of New York, W. B. Ittner of St. Louis, J. Hor- 
ace Cook of Philadelphia, W. B. Mundie, D. H. 
Perkins and A. F. Hussander of Chicago, F. S. 
Barnum of Cleveland, R. C. Sturgis of Boston, 
Malcomson & Higginsbotham of Detroit, E. F. 
Guilbert of Newark, Chas. A. Smith of Kansas 
City, James Stephen of Seattle and E. A. Christy 
of New Orleans. 

Collinwood Fire. 

Very few cities have definite requirements 
for fire proof construction, in fact, none except 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, require schools as a separate class 
of buildings to be fireproof. In most cities, 
schools come under the general classifications 
and only where they contain assembly halls do 
the ordinances fix a higher degree of fire safety 
than ordinary buildings. (See answer to ques- 
tion number seven.) 

3. The Collinwood fire has had a most whole- 
some effect. In Ohio, it has resulted in a most 
stringent building code, which so far as it ap- 
plies to schools, is giving splendid results. In 
other states, the legislation has not been s0 
good, but it is now universally required by law 
that schoolhouse doors open outward—a distinct 
if small advance. In general, there is more at- 
tention given to the matter of safety and practi- 
cally all schools have fireproof boiler or furnace 
rooms, and many have hallways, stairs and exits 
of fireproof materials. 

4. The most recent report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1911, fixes 
the number of schoolhouses at 265,474 in 1909- 
10. This represents only a small increase over 
1900 and it is quite likely that there has been 
no appreciable increase during the past three 
years. The urban schoolhouse of today is grow 

(Concluded on Page 4s) 
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School Sound 3ournal . 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR SANITARY SERVICE 


OR some months we have been publishing in the “‘School Board 
F Journal’’ a series of “‘advertisements’’ which were more editorial 
than otherwise. Their underlying thoughts were the health and 
physical development of the pupil. If you have read any or all of the 


series, you probably obtained good ideas from them. 


If you did not read them, it will be worth while going over your 


files and doing so now. 


This page is being used to tell you about our great Organization 


for sanitary service. 


If you plan during the approaching summer months to improve the 
sanitation of your schools, you will need advice and equipment, 
therefore, we want you to know more about this ‘‘Sanitary Service 


Organization.’ 


The number of persons employed by this Company is over 6,300. 
From those in the most humble positions to those in the highest executive 
capacities—every man is not just an employee of the Company—he is 
more—he is an active member of this great ““Organization for Sanitary 
Service’’. Every man must do his share to make this Organization 


effective and efficient. 


The most ample and affirmative proof of the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of this Organization, which today consists of an army of people, 
is that in 1875, the year of its origin, it numbered 100 persons—now 
6,359. ‘Then the capacity was 2 Bath Tubs daily—now it is more than 
2,000 Bath Tubs, 2,000 Lavatories and 2,000 Sinks in addition to a large 


output of miscellaneous fixtures, plumbers brass goods and woodwork. 


But, this Organization aims to do far more than manufacture and 


sell sanitary fixtures and appliances. 


It aims to offer to you, the prospective buyer of such articles, a 
service that will enable you to carefully consider and choose the sanitary 
plumbing devices best adapted and most necessary for the sanitation of 


your school. 


In what manner is this Organization available for your sanitary 


service? 





Showrooms are maintained at the following places— 


New York Ciry PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Sr. Louis 
35-37 W. 31stSt. 1215 Walnut St. 900S. Michigan Ave. 100 N. 4th St. 


BosTon Wasuincton, D. C.. PITTSBURGH 
120 Franklin St. 15th & H Sts., NW. 106 Federal St. 
CLEVELAND ‘ToLepo LoulIsvILLE NASHVILLE 


648 Huron Rd., SE. 311 Erie St. 319W. Main St. 315-17 Tenth Ave, S. 


New ORLEANS 
Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 


Fort WortH 
Front & Jones Sts. 


Houston 
Preston & Smith Sts. 


Toronto, Can. 
59 Richmond St., E. 


CINCINNATI 
633 Walnut St. 


Hami_ton, Can. 
20 Jackson St., W. 


Each Showroom is a sanitary information center. The men at each 
place know sanitation. It is one of the requirements of the Organization. 
Your problems can easily be solved if you are close enough to visit our 
Showrooms. If not, at each of these points, as well as many others, 
we have men who could probably arrange to go to see you and bring 
this sanitary service to your desk. And, no matter whether you go to 
get this information, or it is brought to you, you are not obligated in 


any manner. 


If it is not possible for you to go for information or for some 
member of this Organization to take it to you in person, there is still 
another means at your command—obtaining this information by ma.l. 
All that is necessary is for you to tell the Organization that you have a 
sanitary problem. Communication will immediately be established. 


Our Sanitary Engineer will gladly aid in the solution of your Problems. 


If you are building a new school or contemplate improving the 
sanitary facilities in your present school, during the next vacation season, 
do not delay getting the plans and specifications well under way. Do 
not let it go until the last moment. It is altogether too important for 
that, and then there is always such a rush to obtain fixtures during the 


vacation season, that late comers are sometimes disappointed. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOL SANITATION DEPARTMENT 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Offices: 





PITTSBURGH WORKS 
TORONTO, CAN., WORKS 


THE FACTORIES 


LOUISVILLE WORKS 


BACK 


NEW BRIGHTON WORKS 
PREBLE WORKS (Pittsburgh) 


OF THE “Standard” 
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School Board, says: 
“BEST THEY EVER HAD.” 


Elyria, Ohio, November 25, 1912 
GAGE TOOL CO., Vineland, N. J 

Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of the 
21st inst., I beg to ask that instead of returning 
to us the little balance you say is to our credit 
please send us a* per your suggestion one iron, 
complete (including the clamp and binder) 

The planes we ordered came to hand in due 
season and were found to be all right. OUR 
MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER SAYS THEY 
ARE THE BEST WE EVER HAD. 

Yours truly, 
Elyria City Board of Education. 
S. 8. Rockwood, Director 


See page 38 last month's Journal 


GAGE TOOL CO., Vineland, N. J. 








ing larger each year. In the country, fewer 
schools are being constructed because of the 
consolidation of schools by which a single four, 
six or eight-room building replaces from five to 
twelve one-room schools. 

On colleges, we have no figures. In 1919 
there were in the United States 581 institutions 
of college or university grade, 68 agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, 584 _ professional 
schools, 193 public normal schools, 64 private 
normal schools, 1,841 private high schools, 600 
private commercial schools, 20 private schools 
for the deaf, 18 private schools for feeble-mind- 
ed. Some of these institutions have as many 
as 25 buildings while others are in buildings 
which they only partly occupy. It would be im- 
possible to hazard a guess as to the actual num- 
of buildings. 

5. The school enrollment of the United States 
in 1910 (latest figures) was as follows: 

School and College Enrollment in 1910. 
Number of Pupils 
Grades Public Private Total 
Elementary (kindergarten, 

primary and grammar)..16,898,791 1,441,087 18,839,826 
Secondary (high schools 

and academies) ......... 915,061 117,400 1,032.461 
Secondary (preparatory de 

partments of higher insti 


ir are 23,376 75,629 99,005 
Universities and colleges.. 67,626 117,086 184,712 
Professional Schools ...... 12.541 54,814 67,355 
Normal Schools ......... 79,546 9,015 88,561 

Totak for the above 17,996,941 1,814,981 19,811,922 
City evening schools... s. MUGeee seca 374,364 
Business Schools yee 134,778 134.778 
Reform Schools ; 42. 381 ene 42 381 
Schools for the deaf 11.907 639 12.46 
Schools for the blind.. +) eee 4,323 
Schools for the feeble 

minded 6.989 488 TATT 
Government Indian Schools DE cevascds 37,883 
Schools in Alaska supported 

by the Government 3,964 . o- 3,964 
Schools in Alaska supported 

by incorporated munici 

palities 14.700 *14,700 
Orphan asylums and other 

benevolent institutions *17,.000 *17.000 
Private kinderwvartens *110,000 = *110,000 
Miscellaneous rt, music 

etc.) es oe *55.000 *55.000 

Total for special hools 486,511 317,905 804,416 

Total for all scho 

the United States 18.483.511 2.132.886 20,616,338 

* Estimated 

The daily average attendance in the public 
schools was, in 1909, 12,654,837, or 72.5 of the 


enrollment. No figures are available on the 
number of students “quartered” in the colleges. 
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Every School System needs them, what? 
Portable School Houses 


The “American” Portable is best 


WELL VENTILATED, WARM, 
SANITARY AND DRY 


American Portable House Co. 


329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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6. Fire drills are good in practically all large 
cities. They are especially well organized in 
New York, Boston, Chicago. In our experience, 
the regulations are not so important as the 
manner in which they are carried out. The prin- 
ciples in all the sets of rules we have examined 
are identical; it is a question largely of adapt- 
ing them to each building and of drilling well 
both teachers and children. 

7. The problem of better schoolhouses, espe- 
cially as it relates to improvements for safety 
against fire and panics, for better heating, ven- 
tilation, etc., is a very real one and will not be 
solved so long as it is left to local initiative. It 
should in our opinion be made the subject of 
state legislation and should be controlled by the 
state school authorities in co-operation with the 
state building departments. 

Schools are nowhere municipal; they are state 
institutions. School boards are state officials 
and the school building laws of the states should 
control them in addition to the ordinary city 
building ordinances. The large cities have al- 
most universally adequate building codes for 
school construction; it is the second, third and 
fourth-class cities that put up the ginger-bread 
schoolhouses and the firetraps. Here state regu- 
lation is needed and if conditions are to be uni- 
versally bettered, they must be attacked by 
statewide legislation. A start in this direction 
has been made in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Utah and several states where 
all schoolhouse plans, private as well as public, 
must be submitted to the respective state edu- 
cation departments and its architect for approv- 
al in such matters as safety and sanitation. In 
Indiana and Wisconsin a further step has been 
taken in that old buildings are subject to state 
inspection and where insanitary or unsafe build- 
ings may be condemned. The very simple de- 
vice of requiring the withholding of state funds 
from such school boards as fail to comply with 
the orders of the state departments, both in 
new construction and in repairing old buildings, 
has made the laws in the states just mentioned 
most effective. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Massillon, O. A first grade teacher in the 
public schools has demonstrated during the past 
few months that children can be cured of color- 
blindness and other defects by the use of the 
Montessori method of teaching. The Montes- 
sori methods and equipment were used. It has 
been found that one child was cured of color- 
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blindness after using the thirty-eight different 
shades in the color-box. Another child was un- 
able to dress herself but by using the frame- 
work of buttons she was later capable of putting 
on and fastening her own garments. Parents 
have become much interested in the work. 

Supt. Ella F. Young of Chicago, Ill., has ex- 
plained the object of the new course in printing 
in the public schools by the statement that it 
is to make the pupils better spellers, surer of 
their punctuation, and to help in the acquire- 
ment of a good idea of literary form. 

Mrs. Young is quoted as follows: 

“Setting type is the best teacher of spelling 
that I know of. A pupil will write a word wrong 
and never seem to think anything of his error, 
but once you let him go to the trouble of set 
ting it up in type wrong and then have to reset 
it to get it right, the spelling of the word is 
forcibly impressed on his mind. Again, a stu- 
dent who will think it no disgrace to spell wrong 
in hand writing, when he sees the word printed 
wrong on paper is much more struck by the er- 
roneous spelling and wants immediately to cor- 
rect it. 

“T anticipate that there will be no overcrowd- 
ing of the printers’ ranks, even though the 
classes should prove immensely popular.” 

The schools in which the printing presses and 
equipment will shortly be installed are the Lane, 
Crane and Lake technical high schools, and the 
Flower high school. 

Lincoln, Ill. Domestic science and manual 
training have been added to the work of the 
public schools. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Laundry work has been 
added to the course in the Blaine grade school. 
The work is a part of the home economics 
course and will be added to the high-school 
work next year. The pupils are taught how to 
wash knit goods and articles of a coarse nature. 
The laundering of fine laces and delicate fabrics 
will also be given attention. 

Kansas City, Mo. An “open class” for young 
men and women who have already begun their 
life work has been instituted at the Central high 
school. The school is situated in the business 
district and is accessible to all young people 
employed in the city limits. The classes are 
open to those under twenty years of age and 
will enable anyone to take any special line of 
work which the course of study includes. The 
students may devote an hour in the morning o 
at noon and thus secure a great deal of what 
they have missed by leaving school. 
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Plumbing Goods 


exclusively are used in 
this school. The closets 
are strongly built, and 
in construction so dis- 
tinctive that they defy 
the every prank of the 
wiley school-boy. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF SCHOOL CLOSETS 













SCHOOL REPORTS. 
The total attendance in all grades of the pub- 
lic schools of New York state, during the past 


year, was 1,956,365. Of this number, 1,329,925 
were enrolled in elementary schools, 180,010 in 
secondary schools and 41,381 in higher institu- 
tions and fessional schools. The number of 
teachers in the elementary schools was 39,256, 
in tl eCOL hools there were 7,097, in 
the normal and tr g schools 516 and in the 
higher institutions 5,031. 

The total value of school property was $391,- 
036,587. The greater part of this was invested 
in the common elementary schools and in the 
colleges and universities. The value of the 
former was $175,167,988 and of the latter $142,- 
073,779. 

The total expenditure was $5,000,000 more 
than for the preceding year. For elementary 
schools there was expended $50,189,433; for pub- 
lic high schools, $9,569,177; for academies, $4,- 
000,603; for higher institutions, $17,927,942 and 
for vocational schools, $324,438. The cost of 
maintaining the public schools was $59,063,976, 
an increase of $5,825,837. 

The most marked advance in the educational 
work of the state during the year was evidenced 
in vocational training. There were more than 
three times as many vocational schools as in the 
preceding year as shown by a 95 per cent in- 
crease in property and in registration and an at- 
tendance increase of 115 per cent. In agricul- 
tural work there has also been a marked in- 
crease and several vacation schools are now be- 
ing conducted in the cities. 

Recent statistics compiled by State High 
School Inspector H. L. Terry indicate that the 
enrollment in the free high schools of Wiscon- 
Sin has increased 8.4 per cent in one year and 
the cost of instruction has increased 17.7 per 
cent. The number of pupils taking German has 
increased ten per cent, while the number taking 
Latin decreased 12.1 per cent. 

The following table will show the more im- 
portant facts: 

Number of male high-school teachers, 651. 

Number of female high-school teachers, 1,008. 

Enrollment of male students, 13,396. 

Enrollment of female students, 16,000. 


ger of high schools offering agriculture, 


BRANCHES 


Denver, Colorado 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Rochester, New York 





CARBON CO. HIGH SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


The one line that’s complete—completely made by one 


GENERAL OFFICES 
601-627 West Lake St., Chicago 


Number of high 
science, 88. 

Number of high schools offering manual train- 
ing, 78. 

Cost of instruction, 1911-12, $1,128,000. 

Non-resident tuition, $140,954. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Statistics compiled recently 
show that there are 29,714 boys enrolled in 
grammar schools as compared with 26,810 girls. 


schools offering domestic 


‘In the high schools, 5,581 boys are listed and 


5,551 girls. The figures disprove the claim that 
girls are in advance of boys in scholarship and 
that they constitute the larger number in the 
schools. 

In former years the number of girls was far 
greater. than the number of boys and conse- 
quently it became an adage that girls were 
scholarly and were more anxious for an educa- 
tion. 

A report of the Connecticut state board of 
education for the past year shows that the en- 
rollment in the schools was the largest in its 
history. The total number enrolled was 197,852 
pupils. 

The expenditures for the public schools have 
doubled during the past ten years so that the 
expense for the year 1912 reached $6,122,367. 
The enumeration grant amounted to $575,522 or 
a little less than $3 per child. The average cost 
per child as registered was $27.53 and computed 
on the basis of average attendance was $34.98. 
The average cost for a day of schooling for 
each child was estimated at twenty-four cents. 

The percentage of attendance for the year was 
87.65 as compared with 85.70 for the previous 
year. There were 5,488 teachers employed of 
whom 53.57 per cent have a normal training and 
11.46 per cent have a college education. The 
average wages of women teachers was $57.87 
per month. 

The high schools of the state enrolled 15,322 
pupils and 2,011 were graduated. Of these, the 
colleges and universities enrolled 465 and the 
normal schools secured 322. The number of 
teachers employed was 666, of whom 464 were 
women. The salaries amounted to $593,897. 

The expenditures for high schools amounted 
to $775,080 or an average cost per pupil of 
$50.58. Fifty-five high schools were allowed to 
collect tuition fees and transportation amount- 
ing to $59,387 or an average of $35.68 per pupil. 


111t1North Dearborn St., Chicago 








Frank W. Moore, Archt., Salt Lake City, Utah 


1855 





BRANCH OFFICES 
St. Louis, Missouri | 
San Francisco, California 
Washington, D. C. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SHOWROOMS 





The enrollment in the normal schools of the 
state was 782 a slight decrease from the figures 
of the previous year. New Haven leads the list 
with 229 students while Willimantic comes last 
with 122 pupils. 

According to the provisions of the state law, 
the eyesight of public school children receives 
attention. The number whose eyesight was 
tested was 154,379, of which 14,824 cases of de- 
fective sight were discovered. It has been 
found that a decided improvement has been ef- 
fected as the percentage of defectives was only 
9.6 as against 13.0 in former years. 

Efficient supervision of rural schools is rapid- 
ly becoming a large factor in the small commun- 
ities and the number of small towns with super- 
vised schools has increased from eight to nine- 
ty-two. Thirty-four trained men are now em- 
ployed in the work of supervision where twenty 
or less teachers are employed. They supervise 
597 schools with a total of 922 teachers and an 
enrollment of 22,015 pupils. 

The state of California spent $25,678,620 on 
the public schools during the past year. The 
expenditure is $3,607,692 more than that of the 
preceding year. There were 13,248 teachers in 
the schools. The item of salaries was the heav 
iest cost in the list. Kindergarten teachers 
received a total of $1,188,849 or $23,241 more 
than that received in 1911. 

Grammar school teachers were paid $9,472,440 
or about $800,000 more than that paid the pre- 
ceding year. 

High school teachers cost the state $3,026,023, 
almost half a million more than in 1911, 

There are 4,000 grammar school buildings in 
the state with an attendance of 356,945 children. 
The cost per child was $34.41 

The high schools number about 220 with 2.312 
high school teachers. A total of 47,000 children 
were in attendance, of which 5,357 were grad 
uated. The cost per child was $90.21 or an in 
crease of $9.33 over the preceding year. 

Grammar school property is worth $37,454,075 
and high school property $15,420,369. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has authorized 
the equipment of high-school lavatories with 
vending machines for the sale of sanitary paper 
towels. 
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after school hours. 


TOOLS 


furniture for the home 


Chisel Hammer Se is Forgotten.” 
No. KSB —- 6 in. Trademark Registered 
“4in.° oz. ) 
Price Price 30 38 


$0.70 $0 7S 


Auditorium Lighting 


both in Elementary and High Schools should be 
indirect, soft and mellow. Therefore‘ Melo-Glo’’ 
Remember most schools are 
judged and visited by taxpayers at night only. 


Write for our Catalogue on Auditorium 
Light 


fixtures are best. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

The school board at Sacramento, Cal., has 
passed a rule to the effect that teachers will be 
allowed ten days’ absence with pay during the 
school year when such absence is caused by 
illness or death in the family. The teacher may 
secure five days for each term but all other time 
off will be deducted from the regular salary. 

The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has be- 
come involved in an argument as to whether the 
participation of teachers in woman suffrage work 
in the schools is in violation of the rules of that 
body. The board has ruled that until the ques- 
tion is finally decided that all work in school 
building must cease. Supt. J. G. Collicott had 
reported that a committee of the Woman’s Fran- 
chise League had appointed a captain for each 
building to work among the teachers. 

The Milwaukee board of school directors has 
amended its rules regarding teachers which pro- 
vides that those who have been granted leave 
of absence on or before the fifteenth day of May, 
of the year in which the leave of absence will 
expire, shall notify the superintendent in writ- 
ing, of their intention to resume work at the 
beginning of the ensuing school year. 

Teachers who are absent on leave for one 
month or longer, and not to the end of the 
school year, must give notice to the superinten- 
dent, of their intention to return for service, at 
least ten days before the expiration of the leave 
of absence. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has de- 
cided that women who have husbands capable 
of supporting them are not in need of the help 
of the city to give them employment. For this 
reason four teachers in the schools who will 
shortly marry will be obliged to resign. 

San Francisco, Cal. The school board has 
adopted an amendment to the rules relating to 
deduction from vacation salaries because of ab- 
sence. The amendment reads: 

“No deduction shall be made from the sum- 
mer vacation salary of any teacher at the close 
of the school year, whether in actual attendance 
or on leave of absence. Said teacher must have 
been in reasonable regular attendance through- 
out the spring or fall term, and in case of leave 
of absence for study, travel, rest or recuperation 
from illness must have been excused by a reso- 
lution of the board.” 

The board also adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Teachers who are absent for less than the 
entire month of any calendar month shall re- 
ceive a deduction from their monthly salary 


It’s Fun to Tinker 


Boys, if you want to tickle vourselves 
with genuine sport, get together a few 
Keen KutterTools and ‘‘tinker.’’ You’ll 
be surprised at the number of handy and 
amusing things you can knock together 


KEEN KUTTER 


cost no more than ordinary tools. 
but are vastly better. They are 
fitted to a boy's need because their superior 
shape, temper and balance make up largely for 
his lack of skill. Keen Kutter tools are guar- 
anteed. If you see the trade mark when buying, 
you needn't ask questions, you can’t go wrong. 

Write for booklet No. 976—tells how to make beautiful 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price 


If not at your dealer's, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 













room Lantern. 


—E.C. SIMMONS. 


equal only to the actual teaching days absent. 
The absence must be excused by a resolution 
of the board. 

The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
passed a rule which bars the appointment of 
married women as teachers in the schools. The 
board also voted to dismiss, without notice, any 
teacher who shall be absent from duty one-half 
of a year or more. The former rule has been 
the policy of the board for some time, but had 
not been incorporated in the records of the 
board. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES NOTES. 

Taunton, Mass. The school teachers have 
made a demand for an increase of $100 in their 
salaries. The demand is based on the fact that 
the average school teacher in elementary grades 
has less than three dollars left after paying her 
board and room bill, carfare, laundry and ex- 
penses connected with her school and church 
life. One woman showed a record of $600 salary 
for one year and expenses of $593 for the same 
length of time. 

Gary, Ind. The school board has raised the 
pay of all principals, department heads and two 
school physicians from $1,800 to $2,100 per year. 
The salary of Supt. W. A. Wirt has been raised 
to $6,000. 

Somerville, Mass. The school board is consid- 
ering the question of increased salaries for the 
teachers. It is expected that the school com- 
mittee. will ask the mayor for $330,000 for this 
purpose. The amount includes the sum of $8,000 
providing increases of $50 for all teachers and 
$1,500 for the expense of maintaining a physical 
instructor. 

Redfield, S. D., The school board has voted a 
new schedule of teachers’ salaries which fixes 
the minimum pay at $60 for grade teachers and 
$75 for high-school teachers. 

Lowell, Mass. The school board has adopted 
the salary schedule recommended by the finance 
committee. The schedule reduces new teachers 
from $650 to $500, but this applies only to teach- 
ers to be employed in the future. The schedule 
is as follows: First year, minimum, $500; sec- 
ond and third years, $550; fourth and fifth years, 
$600; sixth and seventh years, $650; eighth and 
ninth years, $700; tenth year, $750; eleventh and 
thereafter, $800. 


CARE OF ATYPICAL CHILDREN. 

suffalo, N. Y. Two additional schools will be 
added to the list of ungraded classes. One of 
these is a fresh-air school. It is the purpose of 
the hygiene department to increase these classes 
as rapidly as possible so that the backward 
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Like a catalog? Its free for the asking. 


We have just published a set of slides on TIBET the Unknown. 
This consists of 42 slides with reading, and is for sale or rent. 


Absolutely unique and not reproducible. 
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Adjustable Drawing Tables 
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pupils may be able to catch up with their 
classes. Il*our classes have been in operation 
for some time, one being a fresh-air school. 


The department of education at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been organizing classes for unusually back- 
ward children, the work being in the hands of 
George E. Smith, supervisor of extension. Three 
such classes have already been started, with 
about seventy-five children in attendance. The 
chief aim is to find the cause of the backward- 
ness and, if possible, to remedy or eradicate it. 
“Sometimes,” said Mr. Smith, “the cause of a 
boy’s seeming stupidity will prove to be poor 
eyesight. Of course, not knowing anything dif- 
ferent, the boy will be as ignorant as anyone 
else of the reason for his stupidity. He may 
have a keen brain that will be awakened in no 
time by proper glasses. Or, again, the root of 
the trouble may be deafness. Even the genuine- 
ly feeble-minded children can often be made 
fully self-supporting by proper methods.” 


According to the compilation of the prelim- 
inary census of exceptional children in the ele- 
mentary school of New Orleans. which was made 
up from the reports of the teachers and compiled 
by Superintendent Gwinn and Dr. David Spence 
Hill of Tulane University, the number of ex- 
ceptionally able or gifted children was found to 
be just 1 per cent among the white pupils and 
1.5 among the negroes, or 1.2 for all. In the 
entire schools the number of those classed as 
feeble minded and unfit for public schools was 
found to be 28 hundredths of 1 per cent (.28). 
Of the backward children requiring social 
classes the per cent was 7.7. Of defective vision 
there are 3.1 per cent and deaf and partially 
deaf 1 per cent. Those of defective speech were 
2.2 per cent, those crippled .5 per cent and epi- 
leptics numbered .09 per cent. The pércentages 
were calculated on a total enrollment of 37,824. 
The results were tabulated in detail for each 
school and were printed in tabular form. The 
totals by numbers were: Feeble minded, 107; 
backward, 2,925; exceptionally able or gifted, 
107; defective vision, 1,168: deaf and semi-deaf, 
401: defective in speech, 842; crippled, 177; epi 


> 


leptics, 33. 

Classed as incorrigibles or habitually vicious 
children were 412. Of this class 157 or four- 
tenths of one per cent were classed as appal- 
ently of defective mentality and 255 or seven- 
tenths of one per cent as apparently of normal 
mentality. 


The report also states that some forty-six per 
cent of the children are now of over age for 
their grades 
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SELF-REGULATING 





The only Fountain now made that has a dependable and 
successful regulator, easily accessible filter and steady, 
non-squirting slant stream. 


More Mahoneys sold than of all other makes combined. 
Try one at our expense. 
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—» Spring Maid Fountains 
PROVIDE RUNNING WATER 


for schools without a satisfactory water 
supply under pressure. 
vantage of a pure city water supply at a 
price within the reach of every district 
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A Rural School Score Card. 

To facilitate the examination of rural schools, 
Mr. J. L. Bond, supervisor of the rural schools 
of Arkansas, has recently devised a “‘score card” 
which is sent to county superintendents and 
which they are expected to use in visiting and 
inspecting the schools under their supervision. 

The exact aim of the card is stated by Mr. 
Bond as follows: 

“This Rural School Score Card has been pre- 
pared for use by county superintendents when 
visiting the rural schools of their counties. The 
aim is to fix a definite, workable standard of 
ideal conditions for these schools in all points 
which make for their greater efficiency. It will 
be remembered that more than 80 per cent of 
our boys and girls are being educated in our 
country schools and if by the use of these cards 
school conditions can be improved we shall feel 
that their use has been worth while. 

“By careful and judicious use of these Score 
Cards, we feel confident that you will be able to 
encourage and stimulate well-directed efforts for 
better conditions in our rural schools to the end 
that these schools may be made fully efficient. 
We earnestly urge that you take these Score 
Cards and use them for the purpose in view in 
their preparation the betterment of these 
schools in every way.” 

The card contains on the face, space for en- 
tering the name of the county, the number and 
name of the school district, the name of the 
school, the date of visit, the total number of 
points scored and the name of the superinten- 
dent. Some space is also allowed for remarks. 

On the back of the card is the following list 
of points by which the rating is made: 


1 Grounds (16 l’oints) Points 
Allowed 
1. Grounds of at least one acre and fenced....... 4 
2. Grounds well drained and nicely kept.......... 2 
4. Two good outhouses, well kept and clean....... 2 
4. Grounds clear of trash and rubbish............. 2 
my. Ore OF CEWOE OO COE s is ikaveckdscceiasicca 2 
6. Water supply from safe source..............006. 4 
II. Buildings (22 Potnts) 
1. suilding painted and in good repair............ 4 
2. Ceiled and painted or plastered.................. 2 
3. Floors well swept and walls clean.............. 2 
4. Windows clean with panes all in............... 2 
5. Window space at least one-fifth of floor space.. 2 
6. Light from rear and sides with no glaring or 
cross lights .... TeeTTe Tere TT eee 2 
7. Ceiling of lighter « CGR WOME cccccctdvdces 2 
B, “WEeeew Were MOOG Shades... cccccccccccsececccs 2 
9. Doors with locks and keyS.........ccccccccccecs 2 
ey eek ak, .. cnctncadbiveescbesecsac 2 
III. Equipment Points) 
. Seats well arranged and of WSF SIBGS.6 ccvees 4 
2. Suitable chair and desk for teacher seesaw sae 
3. Good blackboards ......... ‘ 2 


systems. 





Wolverine Pedestal Fountain 


affords a most inexpensive and attractive 

fountain for cities where they have water | 
The bowl is closed at the top and : 
so constructed that children cannot throw woth 
refuse in at the top as is common with other 
pedestal fountains. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
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4. Jacketed stove, or ventilating stove with 
rr er eeerirr Terr rere eee 2 
5. Appropriate wall pictures (at least two)....... 2 
6. Suitable maps, charts, globes, etc.............. 2 
7. Children supplied with proper books............ 2 
8. Library with suitable selection of books........ 2 
9. Dictionary with stand or rack......cccccccccece 2 
10. Sanitary drinking faucets, fountain or indi- 
WIGUGE CPM CUE iba vice ces sin ce eeeeecseen 2 
IV. Teacher (28 Potnts) 
1. With first grade certificate, high school, col- 
ROI SE Tee Ws para ee once anscnaben sues 5 
2. Second term or longer in present school........ 3 
ee a Be reer rrr rc reer rere. 2 
1. Daily attendance 90 per cent of enrollment and 
enrollment 80 per cent of enumeration........ 4 
5. Pupils obedient and at work............ SESS a ae 
6. Program on board or wall and closely followed. 2 
7 Course of study being followed............es.e06 2 
Bi BROW WEE THO GUD IOCON: ko cbc sc ceivcnccvessqncee 2 
S, BiOOUOUS GRBINNOT WITH CATO... 6c cccicccavescecee - 
10. Hegiater neat and well kept... .cccscrssseccses B 
11. Doing required reading in Teacher's Reading 
OE sah hoe nha 5 0k ee RAGS o0 des eas eee EN SO biCnS 2 
V. Community Activities (12 Points) 
1. School gardening or special work in Agricul- 
TUNG CU GOO eins oe ck hercdnsisercepeseveese 3 
2. An active School Improvement Association...... 3 
3. Boy’s Corn Club work carried OM........e.-eeee 2 
4. Girl's Canning Club work carried on........... 2 
5. Literary Society or Debating Club.............. 2 


Schools scoring 90 to 100 points will be rated as 
Class A schools; those scoring 75 to 90 points as 
Class B schools, and those scoring 60 to 75 points as 
Class C schools 

The Library Habit. 

Supt. E. E. Kuntz, of Lansford, Pa., has re- 
cently established a system of individual school- 
room libraries. Each class in each of the 
schools of the Borough is furnished with fifteen 
books of supplementary reading on the various 


studies, including history, nature study and 
geography. Several books on fiction and fables 


are also included. The pupils are permitted to 
read the books at certain times during the 
school day and under certain restrictions are 
allowed to take them home for evening reading. 
The books chosen are suited to the respective 
grades. Thus, for instance, in the third grade, 
the books are selected with especial reference 
to children between the ages of eight and nine 
years of age and with reference to the studies 
pursued in the grade. The plan which has 
worked very well has for its purpose the en- 
couragement of outside reading and the direc- 
tion of the pupils’ taste for good literature. 


The art department of the Muskegon, Mich., 
high school takes charge yearly of an issue of 
the high school magazine for the publication of 
an art number. The last issue of the period- 
ical, which appeared in February, contains spec- 
imens of school work and in addition several 
articles on local art by the director of the local 
art gallery and by the head of the art depart- 
ment. The students were represented not only 
by actual examples of their work, but also by 
several brief essays on art topics. The maga- 
zine was beautifully printed on gray mat paper 
and many of the wood-block illustrations were 
in two colors. 


It offers every ad- 












Wolverine 


Pedestal Fountain 


507 Grand Street 
LANSING, MICH. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. J. W. Shideler, principal of the high school 
at Junction City, Kans., has begun a systematic 
effort to raise the standard of scholarship among 
the students. To further the work circular let- 
ters were sent to the parents and enclosed with 
the cards of the respective students. 

Parents are requested to investigate whenever 
the student falls below eighty per cent. The aim 
is to stimulate all the students so that those 
only getting an average of eighty per cent will 
endeavor to raise this to ninety. Those who 
secure merely a passing mark of seventy-five 
per cent are urged to seek that of the next 
higher. 

Attention is also called to the amount of home 
work which should be required. The minimum 
requirement for each study in the schoolroom 
is one hour. In addition it is necessary that 
three hours of home study be accomplished in 
order that the remaining lessons may be pre- 
pared for the’ following day. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The school committee has 
provided a part-time course for pupils of the 
commercial department of the high school. The 
plan has been ‘given a trial and the board is 
convinced that it is feasible. The course pro- 
vides employment in a business office and study 
in school, divided equally, so that the pupil gets 
the benefit of practical experience while he is 
preparing for a permanent position. 

Supt. C. R. Frazier of Everett, Wash., has since 
September successfully conducted separate 
classes for boys and girls in the first and second- 
year classes of the high school. The plan has 
been received favorably by the teachers who de- 
clare that they find themselves presenting the 
subject matter in a different way to a class of 
boys than to a class of girls. The pupils prefer 
it to the old plan. 

Supt. Frazier has recently adopted the same 
plan in regard to the eighth grade pupils of the 
Central school and classes have been organized 
accordingly, with the exception of two mixed 
classes. 

Supt. S. F. Herron of Winchester, Mass., has 
declared that the per cent of failures in the high 
school has been steadily decreasing. At the 
present time it is practically the same as that 
in the grades, being only 4.7. Mr. Herron then 
shows what measures have been taken for rals 
ing the quality of work. They are as follows: 

More teachers and equipment, 

Individual attention to pupils, 

Special teacher for delinquents, 

Passing marks raised from sixty per cent to 
seventy per cent, 

Standing required for college entrance cer 
tificate raised from seventy to eighty pe 
cent, 

Credits for graduation raised from sixty-four 
to sixty-eight. 
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PARKER SIMMONS DEAD. 


Aomeme 


Parker P. Simmons, who conducted an edu- 
cational publishing business at 38 East Four- 


teenth Street, New York City, for many years, 
died March 24th following a brief attack of pneu- 
monia, 

Mr. Simmons was a native of Kingston, Mass., 
and was graduated from Bowdoin College with 
the class of ’75. He began his career as a teach- 
er in Mendon, Mass., and later was sub-master 
of the high school at Lawrence, Mass. He did 
not remain here long but entered the book busi- 
ness and later became interested in a flour mill. 
His business led him to remove to New York 
City and to enter the Produce Exchange. In 
1886 he became a member of the Brooklyn board 
of education in which he was active until 1898. 
At that time he was elected Superintendent of 
the Department of Supplies for the newly organ- 
ized Board of Greater New York. He held this 
position until 1903 when he purchased the busi- 
ness of A. Lovell & Company. 

Mr. Simmons was a familiar figure in New 
York school circles and handled a large amount 
of school specialties in addition to the books 
Which he published. While his trade was largely 
confined to the city, Mr. Simmons enjoyed a 
Wide acquaintance with schoolmen in all parts 
of the country. 


BOOKMEN NEWS. 
Mr. William Ritchie, Jr., formerly connected 


With the University Publishing Company of 
Lincoln, Neb., and Mr. A. L. McLauchlin, former- 
ly with D. C. Heath & Co., have recently organ- 


ized a casualty insurance company. The com- 


Pany will write accident and life insurance for 
teachers and will be known as the Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters. Its headquarters will 
be at Lincoln, Neb., but its field of operation 
Will include the entire United States. 

James W. McIntyre, a partner in the old house 
of Little, Brown & Co., Boston, died January 


NE Stegeman truck in your service will show un- 
expected economies in your distribution of supplies. 


Searching investigation convinced engineers of the 
American Express Company that the simple Stegeman 
design means reduced operating expense and low upkeep 

A careful comparison will convince you also. 


Request brings full information and a copy of the 
most comprehensive truck catalogue ever issued. 


STEGEMAN MOTOR CAR CO 
HANAN 


a9 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sth at the age of 64. He was for fifty years 
connected with the firm, having entered its em- 
ploy as a messenger when but 16 years old. 
Mr. McIntyre was well-known not only as a keen 
critic of manuscripts but also as a judge and 
lover of old editions and finely-bound books. 
It was he who first recognized the worth of 
Sienkiwicz and introduced his works to Amer- 
ican readers. 

Mr. F. E. Morrow, agent of the Rand-McNally 
publications in Nebraska, has recently had Colo- 
rado added to his territory. 
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Changes Name. 

The Fred Frick Clock Company has recently 
changed its corporate title to Landis Engineer- 
ing & Manufacturing Company. The firm will 
continue to make the well known “Frick” Elec- 
tric Time and Program Clocks, and will in ad- 
dition, take up the manufacture of several other 
devices. 

The change of name does not involve any 
change in the ownership or management of the 
business, but simply a development of its pres- 
ent facilities and the extension of its engineer- 
ing activities. The plant is being enlarged and 
some vital changes are being made in the agency 
and repair methods which will insure better ser- 
vice to present prospective users of Frick pro- 
gram clocks. 

F. W. DEVOE DEAD. 

Frederick W. Devoe, 
of F. W. Devoe and C. 
New York City on 
eighty-five. 

Mr. Devoe was a native of New York City and 
came of old French stock. He entered the paint 
industry at an early age and in 1852 entered into 
a partnership with C. T. Raynolds under the 
firm name of Raynolds & Devoe. The concern 
was a continuation of the first paint manufac- 
turing business in the United States, having 


formerly head of the firm 
T. Raynolds Co., died in 
March 2list at the age of 


This Drinking Fountain 
WILL NOT FREEZE! 


SO IT IS 


THE KIND FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL 
Children should get their drinks 


in the OPEN AIR—NOT in 
washrooms and basements. 


Ghe MURDOCK 
“BUBBLE -FONT” 


is the only anti-freezing drink- 
ing fountain on the market. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


The Murdock Mfg, & Supply Co, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





been established in 1754. In 1864, Mr, 
withdrew and organized the F. W. Devoe Com- 
pany which he managed until 1892. At that time 
the business was merged with that of the C. 
T. Raynolds Company, forming the largest paint 
manufacturing house in the country. 

Mr. Devoe was active in school affairs in New 
York City for many years. As a member of the 
board of education of the old city of New York, 
he was especially active in shaping and simpli- 
fying elementary courses of study and in sys- 
tematizing building operations.. He was the 
author of a resolution which resulted in the 
erection of the present office building of the 
board. 


Devoe 


N. E. A. Committees. 

Two important committees for the study of 
educational problems were appointed at the re- 
cent convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Philadelphia. The first of these is 
known as the committee on reorganization of 
American educational forces, which is to study 
the present organization of the teaching pro- 
fession in the United States. The committee 
includes C. R. Judd of Chicago, Commissioner 
David Snedden of Massachusetts, Prof. F. E. 
Bolton of Washington, Supt. C. S. Meeks of 
Boise City, Miss Katharine Blake of New York 
City and Mr. A. S. Downing of Albany, N. Y. 
The committee will base its studies primarily on 
the address of Dr. Suzzalo. The second com- 
mittee is practically a continuation of a commit- 
tee appointed some years ago on standards and 
tests of efficiency of schools and school systems. 
The new committee is headed by Dr. Geo, D. 
Strayer of Columbia University. 


To Prevent Vibration. 

A unique method of preventing vibration from 
being communicated in a school building has 
been introduced by Architects Charlton & 
Kuenzli in the new high school at Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. It consists in constructing the 
floors in the woodworking and machine shops 
without any contact with the walls or pillars 
supporting the upper floors of the building. The 
floors are concrete and the space left between 
walls and flooring is filled with a non-vibrating 
material. 
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Pat. Jan, 19, '06 


of different sizes perfectly. 


cepting free samples. 


ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 
Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


Des Moines, lowa 


(Patented) 


THE GLEN COVE SCHOOL BUILDING. 
(See plans, page 23). 

The new Glen Cove School is one of a group 
of three school buildings, with which it forms 
a sort of quadrangle. With its older neighbors 
it forms the educational center of the village 
of Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. ‘The neces- 
sities of the site cause it to be on somewhat 
higher land than the others. The original 
building is a very large structure with brick 
first story and shingles above, including its roof. 
The second structure has no marked character- 
istics, except its entire dissimilarity with its 
mate. No motive, therefore, existed in the 
group that could possibly be followed in the new 
design; and it was elaborated simply with the 
thought of erecting a structure of quiet dignity 
that should not in any way overtop the others, 
notwithstanding the fact that it stood upon 
higher land. 

The building is entered from the front and 
from each end. The main entrance is at the 
center, while the end doors are devoted to girls 
and boys respectively. At all entrances im- 
mediate access is had with roomy stairs to the 
basement, as well as to the upper stories. 

Upon entering, one is impressed with the ease 
of the stairs; yet they do not seem to take up too 
much room, or room that could be used for any 
other purpose. Their treads are twelve inches 
wide, while the risers are only six inches high. 
Under the ordinary handrails are lower rails for 
the little tots, although with these easy stairs it 
is hardly expected that they will be necessary. 

Opposite the main entrance is the principal’s 
room, and on the second floor, just above it is a 
“teachers’ retiring 
cloakroom. 


room”, with lavatory and 
Across the hall from this and im- 
mediately above the main entrance is a room 
for special study. 
Besides the above 
classrooms, each 25 by 30 


rooms there are sixteen 
feet, with liberal 
cloakrooms, and teacher’s wardrobe and closet 
built in. The cloakrooms are entered from the 
classrooms, as it is thought that this arrange- 
ment brings them much more directly under the 
teacher’s eye. 

In laying out the building the unilateral 


“SUPERIOR” 


- 


These wells will satisfy your desires, especially the ‘‘U. S."’ which fits holes 


NON-EV APORATING and DUSTPROOF are a few of the many advantages 
of our goods. Get samples and prices and be convinced. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF PRESSED STEEL INK WELLS AND 


U. S. Inkwell Co. inc. 


The Jacobus Pneumatic Ink-Well 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but twice a year. 

It prevents the pen frem taking too much Ink, 
to smear the fingers, or to drop on 
paper, desk or floor. 

IT GATHERS NO DUST, IS NOISELESS, FLUSH WITH TOP 


OF DESK, NOT EASILY BROKEN, AND IS THE MUST 
SATISFACTORY AND ECONOMICAL WELL EVER MADE 


In purchasing new school desks make the condi- 
tion that they shall be supplied with 


THE JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INK-WELL 
Send for Circular and Prices 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INK-WELL CO. 


16 Exchange Place, N. Y. City 
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Squires No. 8 Inkwell 
No obligation in ac- 


when so ordered. 


respect as a flush Inkwell. 


lighting system was followed, windows being 
put on one side only of the classrooms, the desks 
so facing as to bring the light over the left 
shoulders. 

Everywhere, except at the windows and doors, 
blackboards exist; and in those few rooms where 
the seats face the cloakroom doors, blackboards 
exist on these doors. This gives an unbroken 
surface for display behind the teacher and in 
front of the desks. It is believed to be a new 
and very successful feature. 

The basements are large, light and open. 
They contain the girls’ and boys’ playrooms, and 
toilet rooms; also the heating and ventilating 
outfit are in the basement. As will be explained 
later, the construction is such that these spaces 
are almost unobserved by columns. 


The toilets are arranged to be as light and 
sanitary as possible; but, though steps are be- 
ing taken to build a sewerage system in the 
town soon, none now exists. It was therefore 
thought best to put a dry closet system in the 
building for a few years. Ample ventilating 
flues are built, and the draft is very strong. For 
the same reason, there is no water closet in the 
second story, though place in the teachers’ room 
is arranged for it. 

The halls at the stairways are 13 feet wide, 
and at the main entrance in front of the Prin- 
cipal’s room, 16 feet wide, the connecting links 
of hallways being eight feet wide. 

The general construction details are somewhat 
unusual and interesting. The problem was, 
with a limited amount of money, to construct as 
fireproof a building as possible of the size de- 
sired, and one which would give the minimum 
of future maintenance charges. 

Regarding the maintenance of the exterior, 
no leaders exist there, all roof water being 
carried to the general drainage system by heavy 
cast iron leaders in chases within the building; 
nor is there any tinwork or sheet metalwork 
outside the building; excepting the copper flash- 
ing. The cornice and other such parts, often 
made of cheap sheet metal, are terra cotta. The 
walls are brick, laid in running bond with tooled 
joints, to emphasize the horizontal lines of the 


134 to 244 inches in diameter. 





SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
The glass sets inside the iron holder. 
See last month's journal for other styles. Write forillustrated circular and prices, 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - - « 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


That “ Tannewitz ” 
Flush Top All-Steel Inkwell 


5 years On the market. 
2,000,000 in use. Best for 
school desks because un- 
breakable, cannot be remov- 
ed from the desk and will not 
push thru the hole. Features 
are patented and used by us 
exclusively. Avoid imita- 
tions. Look for the name 
‘““Tannewitz.’’ Sample free. 











The Tannewltz Works 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


building. 


There is therefore, no outside paint- 
ing at all, excepting the windows and doors. 

The entire interior is carried on modern steel 
frame construction, with columns about thirty- 
two (32) feet apart. This as above mentioned 
almost entirely frees the basement from objec- 
tionable features, almost all of the columns be- 
ing placed out of the playrooms. 

Partitions are brick in the basement, and of 
wooden studs in upper floors, but none are carry- 
ing partitions. That is, any or all could be cut 
away and removed on either floor, and the floor 
above and roof would remain entirely intact. 
Thus, if there was a desire to throw two rooms 
together, for a large kindergarten or manual 
training room, or even to open up an entire 
section of the building, there is absolutely no 
physical objection or difficulty to be overcome. 

All floors are magnesium calcite composition 
fitted with sanitary bases. This in- 
cludes the stairways, and wainscots to halls and 
stairs. There are iron railings on the stairs, 
and in fact no wood appears above the base- 
ment, except windows and doors. The general 
effect is very neat and trig. The building can 
be cleaned out with a hose, and, should a lighted 
lamp fall on the floor, absolutely no harm would 
be done. 

The heating is steam with both direct and in- 
direct radiation. A large tempering coil exists 
in the fresh air duct room in the basement, with 
an electrically driven fan, ete. 


cove 


At each end of the building on each floor is @ 
fire line, four inches in diameter. 
for vacuum cleaner also. 


Piping exists 


In the classrooms the air is taken out through 
the cloakrooms, a register being put at the floor 
line from cloakroom into the vertical duct. 
Usually a register is put in the classroom wall 
also, to take the air from classroom to cloak- 
room; but in this building the same result is 
obtained by simply omitting the bottom portion 
of the door from the classrooms to cloakrooms. 
This has been favorably commented upon by all 
who have observed it. 

Reckoning 15 square feet per pupil in the 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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You School-Builders of the Country 





NELSON PNEUMATIC SYPHON HOPPER LATRINES 


who are confronted with all sorts of plumbing prob- 
lems and conditions, remember that NELSON PNEU- 
MATIC SYPHON HOPPER LATRINES will answer 
every requirement for school toilet rooms in large 
and small cities alike. 


If you are doubting between a Syphon Hopper Latrine and individual 
Closets why not have Nelson help you answer the question? Our repu- 
tation for school work has never been surpassed. Our school department 
can solve any problem for you, just as we have solved the plumbing 
problems in the schools in hundreds of cities throughout the country. 


Write today for our catalogs on school plumbing. 


Branches: SAN FRANCIS 


LOS ANGELES NELSON MEG. C0 EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
MEM as arene s ST. LOUIS, MO. 
HOU ON, 
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16 Years in the Business 
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Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 










Absolutely Reliable ) 





Safeguard Against 
Panic Disasters 





Approved by 


New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters 


City of New York Bureau 
of Buildings 


Applied on thousands 
of buildings in more 
than 500 cities in the 
U. S. A. and Canada 


Send for Catalog 
No. 10C 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


General Distributors 


SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND 
Hon Buprin Self - Releasing i 
Fire Exit Latches 


**MADE ON HONOR” *) 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. &. A. CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM? SS ESE EE EE EE ttt i 
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i) Write today for Catalog 


i) HAMRICK-TOBEY C0., Wausau, Wis. 





Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
= the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns and cities in the United States with ou PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 50 to 250. 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed Illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

| We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
sill Jetailed information 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


Every sink should be 
fitted with our No. 3 


ClosesAutomatically 
Absolutely Sanitary 
Simple to Install 





Cornell Sectional Buildings 











Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 


Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages 
ete. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly an 

easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps, 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, W. Y. 






classrooms and special study room, the cost of arranged for in a separate building, or in one 
wing or in rooms one above the other. 

In each new building there shall be at least 
; one “Open-Air”’ schoolroom that cannot be en- 
be most economical for such construction in a _tirely closed, preferably opening to the east. 
district where New York prices prevail for both In all new buildings there shall be provision 
men and materials. made whereby every classroom may be easily 

transformed into an “Open-Air’ room, such 

The building was designed by and erected transforming measures not to be under the con- 
under the supervision of Mr. Mason R. Strong, trol of teachers and pupils. 
of New York City. The superintendent is Mr. One or more school buildings entirely of the 

. took open-air type should be erected. All halls and 
Albert T. Bouck. corridors should be so constructed that they can- 
not be entirely closed from the outside air. 

All rooms designed as open-air rooms should 
be provided with some means for warming and 
drying. Most likely some method of direct radi- 
ation will be necessary. 


the building complete does not exceed $88, nor 
14.1 cents per cubic foot. This is believed to 


THE OAKLAND SCHOOL BUILDING 
INQUIRY. 
(Continued from Page 11) 
Buildings ought not to be over two stories in 
height, better one story, and the walls and 
floors should be made earthquake proof. 


(Te be conc’uded in May issue) 


A TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Continued from Page 15) 
and electricity. One chemical laboratory is ar- 


No building of less than two regular stories 
should be erected unless the size of the school 
grounds is sufficient to give not less than 6,000 . . . 
square feet of available sunny playground for ranged for agricultural and manufacturing 
each regular classroom provided in the building chemistry, and the other for the chemistry of 

A dust chute should be placed in all buildings foods. The latter adjoins one of the kitchens. 


more than one-story high. This enables a teacher of cooking to illustrate 
A music room should be included in all gram- {he chemistry of the cooking by taking the 
mar schools, 36 by 54 feet in size, with a stage ; ; 


at one end large enough for a band and orches- pupils directly to the laboratory instead of pass- 


tra or a class. Floor and walls should be dead- ing them on to another teacher. 
ened. This room may also be used for debating, The sewing and millinery rooms are well 
etc. 


equipped with tables, machines and storage 
There should be two outside gymnasiums 


one for the boys and one for girls—roofed over aa . 
and lighted for night use. Minimum size, 50 by ‘tade work. The art rooms are attractively 
72 by 20 feet. There should be offices—one each fitted up and can be thrown together by means 
for the physical director and director of social of folding doors. The kitchens are ideal. Each 
activities. 
The medical and emergency room, lavatories, 
rest and lunch room should be provided with 


eases. The course prepares for either home or 


girl has her own stove, oven and complete 
kitchen outfit. The suite is completely but sim- 


hot water. ply furnished. The equipment is suitable for 
Subjects in which there is sufficient noise to the teaching of serving, table manners, house- 
be disturbing to regular classwork should be keeping and home nursing. The green house 


makes possible the continuance of agricultural 
and horticultural work during the winter 
months. 

The outdoor gymnasium and outdoor study 
hall lend an additional attraction to the school, 
an attraction which is not only a pleasure but 
a benefit. The gymnasiums are the most com- 
plete in the state of Ohio. The main gymna- 
sium has a floor space 101x65 feet; it is equip- 
ped with three sets of floor and suspended ap- 
paratus, a liberal supply of bells, clubs, wands 
and chest weights, an excellent cork covered 
running track and is arranged to care for such 
indoor games as basketball, baseball, hockey, 
volley ball and wrestling. 

The smaller gymnasium, 41x52 feet, will be 
used for lighter exercises and artistic work and 
such corrective exercises as can best be handled 
off the main floor. 

The dressing rooms are supplied with the best 
sanitary steel lockers and ample bathing facil- 
ities. 

The outdoor gymnasium consists of a tim- 
bered roof supported by large concrete columns 


and enclosed by a wire netting, giving a clear 
floor space of 40x90 feet free of all obstructions. 
The structure follows the lines of a Greek tem- 
ple and adds to the beauty of the school grounds. 

The athletic field in lay-out and construction 
is second to none. The quarter-mile cinder 
track, 16 feet wide and having a 150 yard 
straightaway 26 feet wide, is built according 
the most approved methods and encloses tw 
baseball diamonds, a football gridiron and 
numerous jumping pits. At one side are four 
regulation tennis courts properly built and 
drained. 
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Our Wooden Anniversary 


Ls on Apri] [32 


Still Sawing away at that old Saw: 


School Soon Sournal 








“SEND US YOUR ORDERS!” 


ENGRAVING 





West Water «Wells Milwaukee. 


It is the aim of the school to afford a practi- 
cal education to boys and girls who desire such, 
to aid those who wish help toward a trade, to 
prepare those who wish to enter higher techni- 
cal schools and to offer to the girls in the house- 
hold arts course an education which is invalu- 
able to the homemaker. ‘To both boys and girls 


the school dignifies and teaches the value of 


manual work. The various types of shops and 
laboratories afford wide choice in specialization. 
include drafting, machine 
printing, pattern making, cabinet mak- 
ng, forging, machine shop practice, designing, 
tering, agriculture and horticulture, industrial 
themistry, electrical construction and physical 
training. Pupils may specialize in the third 
nd fourth years. 
The building 
§700.000. 


these structural 


ee 
design, 


cost, 


with equipment, nearly 


THE ARCHITECT AND HIS COMMISSION. 


(Concluded from Page 8) 

€ the main souree of needed information and 
assistance in supplying the ‘personality’ of the 
plan, but he should allow it to be envolved in 
é rational, individual manner in harmony with 
the environment and the spirit of the times. 
The architect should bear in mind that he acts 
argely 


in the capacity of an adviser, and he 


must respect the owner’s wishes unless he can 
“nvince him of his error with clear argument 
nd clean-cut illustrations. In other words, hi 
to the work 
that 


It is sup 


Must demonstrate what detriment 
Would result if 


Us client might desire are enacted. 


any erroneous measures 


bosed that the client will seriously consider the 


ehitect’s advice before it is rejected, for it 


fepresents the fruit of many years’ study and 
xperier ce, which cannot be safely disregarded. 


“Probably the most embarrassing moment in 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





D L +\ON 
DARE ONAL auc 
sect lConst® PATENTED 





THE ONLY STRICTLY 


Sectional School Building 


that does not entail its original cost to take down and re-erect 





REMOVAL DOES NOT AFFECT VALUE 


DO NOT TAKE OUR STATEMENT, ASK 
BOSTON, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, TRENTON and others 


Do not purchase until you have made comparison 
SEND FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


DUCKER COMPANY 








277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


the architect's with his client is 


when there arises a question of taste. 


intercourse 
Unless 
you know your man it may well lead to blows. 
Taste is a product of personality and environ- 
ment, and good taste is merely a measure of 
local standards. The Indian’s wigwam and his 
personal attire may conform as accurately to 
the precepts of good taste as the fashionably 


American millionaire in his modern 


Many 


competent art critic who would never question 


dressed 
chateau. a layman considers himself a 
the opinion of his lawyer or his doctor, or ad- 
vance any views upon finance or attempt to ex- 
plain a problem in engineering. 

“All of these gentlemen may successfully hide 
their failures. Even the engineer may tem- 
porarily cloak his defective structure with the 
architect’s mantle. Endowed with such powers 
for good and for evil there rests upon the arch- 
itect a grave responsibility, demanding from 
him the highest 
equipment. 
good deeds, let him but prove his worth, and 


form of mental and moral 


Let him but show his capacity for 


the public can be trusted to give him place in 
the councils of the Nation.” 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE DEPARTMENT OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(Continued ‘from Page 18 
all matters relating to the planning and equip 
ment of school buildings would be kept, on file, 
so that no study of a problem would be lost, 
and the town would be saved the constant ex- 
perimenting with architects to whom the school 
problem is new and unfamiliar, or worse still, 
familiar with 


with architects who are entirely 


the subject, but know it entirely wrong. 
Summary. 
The work of the Boston board has been use 


ful and instructive. It has failed only through 


lack of co-operation. It has shown, as has also 
the small Boston School Committee, the abso- 
lute wisdom of having expert advice on every- 
thing connected with the schools and then fol- 
lowing it. If the advice of the expert is thought 
not to be good, then get another expert, but do 
not employ experts and disregard their advice. 
Most people value the opinion of lawyers and 
doctors, some are even willing to consider that 
ot clergymen, but when it comes to questions 
connected with education or housing, nearly 
everyone considers himself an expert and be- 
lieves he can pass as good a judgment as anyone 
else. This really is not true. A man who has 
risen in the teaching profession to be a Super- 
intendent is familiar generally with his sub- 
ject; an architect in any way fit to be at the 
head of the school building department of a 
city, or in charge of the buildings in a town, is 
pretty sure to know his job. ,The School Com- 
mittee in dealing with problems of education 
and of building, well trust to and be 
guided by men who make it their business to 
know about these things. 


may 


This is a safe course 
in other branches of work and it is a safe course 
with the schools. 

One word in closing about the architect. If 
he is a well trained man, he is an expert in a 
difficult profession and should be treated and 
paid as such. It is the worst possible economy 
te choose an architect from the bargain counter. 
The opportunities given the architect to put 
needless expense upon the owner are innumer 
able. 
or indifference, some are opportunities of dis- 
honesty. Carelessness 


Some may be opportunities of ignorance 


im study of plans or in 


writing the specifications, ignorance of where 
true e my lies, may cost the owner more 
than the whole fee paid the architect. An archi- 
tect has been forced to reduce the amount 
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If You Could 
See This Vise 


If you could examine it carefully and test it thoroughly 

you would be forced to admit that it is far superior to the 

vises you are now using. Unless of course, they happen to be 
Richards- Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises. 


And they probably are, for 3 out of every 5 manual training 
schools throughout the country use Richards-Wilcox Vises. But 
if they are not — if yours is one of the few schools that is not 
equipped with these easy operating vises — we will gladly send 
you one on 30-days’ trial. 


Richards-Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are built by expert 
workmen—skilled in the art of Vise making—out of unbreakable 


steel that is guaranteed to stand the wear and tear of hard usage. 
Equipped with Phospher Bronze Nut that engages entire circum- 
ference and operates full length of screw. No pawls, racks, or 
triggers to break or wear. Easy to operate for nut is completely 
disengaged when pressure on work is removed by slight reverse 





DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


ATIONA 


The Crayon that gives 
the best results on all 
classes of Blackboards. 














May we ship through your 
dealer a sample case of 25 
gross, freight prepaid, for 
30 days’ trial, to prove 
their superior merits. 


National Crayon Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Samples Mailed 
Free on Request 













ATER 


movement of handle. 


When pressure is applied, the nut engages and locks the 
Screw is cut with single sharp pitched thread, 
giving it twice the power of vises with double thread screws. 


Far different, you see, 
from the old ordinary, cheaply constructed kind. 


screw firmly. 


Can be opened to any desired length. 


Why not let us send you our 
latest catalogue and quote you 
prices on the vise that is recog- 
nized as the masterpiece of 
the Vise Makers Art. 


ichards Wilco 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


AURORAILL.U.S.A. 


120 Third 
Street 


of his fair fee, is tenipted to make up for it, by 
inadequate service, or worse still, by taking com- 
mission from contractors. In any and all such 
cases the owner pays in the end. 

A skilled and faithful architect will save the 
ewner more than his fee, and it is poor business 
to employ either an untried and inexperienced 
man, or one whose integrity is doubtful. Either 
of these may be cheap and may appear to be a 
bargain, but will prove a bad bargain. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 


(Concluded from Page 19) 
classroom. The staircase is built partly of 
brick and steel frame and is covered with Leoch 
stone steps of a spandril section and is finished 
with plain iron balusters with a mahogany hand- 
rail. 
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HALL, EASTBANK PRIMARY SCHOOL 








Bostoa 


Convenient to the staircase are the cloak- 
rooms, which are fitted with a range of basins, 
complete in every way from a sanitary point 
of view and in which is also placed a hook for 
each childs’ coat and cap. 

The heating of the school is by hot water, low 
pressure; and the lighting, by gas with inverted 
incandescent burners. 

Wellshot Primary School. 

The Wellshot School been 
designed more for everyday convenience and 
practical use than for architectural effects. The 
exterior walls are built of stone with sandstone 
dressings, string and sill courses and a very 
heavy projecting mould stone eave course. 


Primary has 


The roofs throughout are covered with slates 













designed for educational work. ‘ ] D 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns, é \ 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires. 

Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors | 

together with many other art work materials. | 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 





GIRLS PLAYSHED 


James McKissack &7Sons 





ORS 


in Cakes - in Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have 
















Prepared to meet the individual needs 


Address our nearest office. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


Phile delphia 


and are finished at the apex with a tile ridge. 
In the hall roofs, glass extends on either side 
from the gutter to the ridge piece. 

The outside walls are two feet thick built of 
coursed rubble and faced for a thickness of 
eight inches with quarry faced coursers. This 
composite wall is well bounded together and 
set in hydraulic lime. 


The inner walls which form the hall and 
cloakroom are eighteen inches thick and all 
openings are formed with segmental arches. 


Composite brick are used throughout and cement 
mortar is used in the building of the lower por- 
tion. 

In forming the floors those of the hall and 
gangways are of concrete and steel frames while 
those of the classroom are of wood. To form 





| 
BOYS PLAYSHED | - 





BASEMENT AND PLAT PLAN, EASTBANK PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Architects, Glasgow. 
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as desired. 


submitted. 


quirements. 





STYLE A60TF 


Write for Catalog S on our complete line of 
ELECTRIC MASTER, PROGRAM 
SECONDARY CLOCKS 


AND 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA, 





a support for the first and other floors heavy 
steel girders are thrown across from the outer 
to the inner walls several of the girders being 
allowed to project into the hall to form a sup- 
port for the gangway. 

On the top of the girders are placed 12 x24 
inch pitch-pine joist at 18 inch centers. And to 
prevent the passage of sound from one floor to 
the other a rough floor of § inch boarding was 
laid on the top. Then the whole area was 
covered with felt which was securely fixed by 
nailing a 24x1 inch red pine strip on top of 
each joist. 

The floors were then covered throughout with 
three (3”) inch pitch-pine flooring. 

All partitions dividing the classroom are of 
wood with glass in the upper portion and, where 
the classrooms are arranged in pairs, the parti- 
tions are arranged to fold in book form. 

In the central hall, at either end, are placed 
the boys and girls staircases. Each is arranged 
with a complete series of flights for each floor 
and is constructed of stone steps and landing 
Supported on steel beams. All the classrooms 
are arranged to seat sixty pupils and, in the 
cookery, laundry and woodworking departments 
the accommodations are for twenty pupils each. 

The rooms are all finished with wood dado 
and plaster walls and ceiling. In the hall stair- 
eases and cloakrooms the dados are of tile fin- 
ished on the top with a floral glazed band. 

The heating is with hot water from a sectional 
boiler which is listed to heat 6,450 square feet 
of direct radiation. From the boiler are taken 
four flows and four return pipes which are con- 
tinued forward in ducts to the four corners of 
the building where the rising mains are taken 
vo the various floors. Each main heats a por- 
Hon of cach floor extending to the center of the 
building ind each classroom has 100 square feet 


ELECTRIC SELF-WINDING | 
MASTER and PROGRAM 
CLOCK for $100.00 


Specifications. 

60-beat, self-winding regulator, 12 
in. white enameled dial, platinum tip- 
ped circuit closers, control for any 
number of SECONDARY CLOCKS. 

Six Program Five Minute Interval Pro- 
gram Machine, with AUTOMATIC 
CALENDAR SWITCH for silencing 
bells on any day or night of the week 


Case of golden quartered oak, cabi- 
net finish or finish to match sample as 


Adaptability 
For use in any school or college, 
send for information blank and we 
will see that it will meet your full re- 


Terms 


Furnished complete, with Samson 
No. 3 battery for operation, complete 
instructions for the 
operation, for $100 00 f. o. b. factory. 


| 
1 


~ 


installation and 


Oe wee 


of radiation which is obtained by the flow and 
return of the four inch hot-water pipe. 

The hall and cloakroom are well supplied with 
radiators and the teachers’ rooms are heated 
by open fires. 

Natural ventilation is the system throughout 
the school; two up-current shafts being taken 
from each classroom which are conducted for- 
ward and connected to several large ventilators 
on the roof. 

This school cost to build including furnish- 
ing £18372* which on a unit basis works out 
at £12 per pupil. 


*Total cost approximately $91,860 or $60 per pupil 


DOWNWARD VENTILATION IN A ROCK- 
FORD, ILL., SCHOOLHOUSE. 


(Concluded from Page 21) 

All rooms show an absolute sense of propor- 
tion and freshness. 

There is no noticeable effect on the conditions 
of the rooms caused by the glass exposure, but 
tests show a slightly higher rapidity in down- 
ward movement of the air surface several inches 
in from the glass. 

The air distribution is positive and under 
normal schoolroom conditions, the aerial en- 
velope around any individual is moving down- 
ward and does not come in contact with that of 
another but is discharged from the room with- 
out rising again to the breathing zone. 

There is an entire absence of drafts or cur- 
rents. and the cold surface of desks and furni- 
ture does not contrast against high temperatures 
of atmosphere surrounding them, as is often 
complained of in other systems. 

During the week of December fifteen tests 
were conducted by the school authorities to de- 
termine the efficiency of this system. The tem- 
perature was uniformally 68 deg., and the 


humidity at 58 per cent. To demonstrate that 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 


-are enthusiastic. 



































Minimum Cost--- 
Maximum Results 


eoceencninases 


“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic 
ularly in rural districts. ‘The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM Is DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State inthe Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and cir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up. 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expen 
sive experts to repair; other 
systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat 
ing and ventilating systems. be- 
cause it combines heater, ven 
tilating drum. ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. Pipe furnished free five 
feet from center of heater, ad 
ditional lengths of large pipe, 
50e per foot. All other sys 
tems require expensive inde 
pendent foul alr flues or ducts. 
either metal, brick or stone. 


Send for descriptive catalog 


no cross currents existed, live steam was intro- 
duced into the room through the diffuser in the 


system. The distributed 
equally throughout the room and dropped grad- 
ually toward the floor, like a blanket, until it 
reached the level of the exits through which it 
escaped. Another test comprised the suspend- 
ing of a large number of strings about the 
room with small pieces of paper attached to the 
end of each. 


ventilating steam 


The absence of any swaying of 
these pieces of paper showed that there were 
no cross currents generated by the ventilating 
system. 

Some observations have been made of the 
amount of leakage. Readings of static pres- 
sures were taken with Ellison’s differential draft 
gauge, which, being balanced at zero outside of 
the building, showed 0.03 in. pressure when con- 
nected with the inside of the room. All win- 
dows are provided with grooved weather strips, 
and are more than ordinarily tight, yet all these 
tests where steam was turned into the room 
showed a decided leakage outward, particularly 
hetween the meeting rails of the sash, which 
were purposely pried slightly open to allow a 
chance to observe if leakage was inward or out- 
ward. 

Keonomy of operation is evident, but as yet.no 
effort has been made to determine any facts or 
The studies of this method 
are obviously incomplete at this time, because 


comparative saving. 


there has not been time or the opportunity to 
continue an uninterrupted study. 

The consensus of opinion with the members of 
the board of education is that the installation 
at Hall school is a decided success, Teachers 
Pupils show no signs of rest- 
lessness toward the close of the school day. The 
principal claims a noticeable improvement in 
the work done by both teachers and pupils. 




















































































tube boilers, smoke consumers, etc. 


most refinement. 


CHICAGO 


Russell Sewage Disposal System | | 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cost no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 


never needs cleaning, 


for your school building. 





GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 


Carthage, Illinois 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
A handsome book of Scheo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor pla 


of schools. 
School Committees that are interest 








ALABAMA 
Kelectic—The Elmore County High School will be 
rebuilt at a cost of $12,000. State Supt. Hl. J. Willing 


ham, Montgomery. Selma—Bids received March 8 for 
high school; $35,000. W. T. Warren, Areht., Birming 
ham, 

Huntsville—The board of education is contemplat 
ing the erection of a high school; $20,000, Demopolis 

Plans are being made for a new school to replace 
the one destroyed ; $25,000. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix—Archt. Royal Lescher has plans for 8 

room school: $25,000. 
CALIFORNIA, 

Taft—Areht. O. L. Clark, Bakersfield, will submit 
plans to the board of trustees of Conley School Dis 
trict for a school building.: $380,000. Jackson—RBids 
have been received for the erection of the Amador 
County High School. Mrs. G. F. Dornan, secy , board 
Coreoran—Bonds, $45,000. have been voted for a high 
school. Corcoran Union High School District. 

Hanford—Archt, A. C. Martin, Los Angeles, has 
plans for one-story school, Catholic Church, San 
Gabriel—Areht. A. (. Martin, Los Angeles, has plans 
for addition to school building. Venice—Bids will be 
received for school to cost about $30,000. W. Y. Thorn 
bury, prin 

King City—Bids received March 1 for new school 
Kk. A. Bunker, mem. co. board of education, Salinas 
Sacramento—Site has been selected on G and H Sts 
for a new school, East Sacramento W atsonville- 
Bonds will be voted on for new high school. T. 8S 
MacQuiddy, Supt. Long Beach—Contract has heen let 
for plans for new schools to A. Burnside Sturges, 
Archt., Los Angeles. The plans of the board call for 
two 6-room units at a cost of $28,000 or a 16-room 
building costing $45,000 

COLORADO 

Brighton—Bids received for 2-story school: $23,000 

Ii. H. Hewitt, Archt., Denve: 
CONNECTICUT 

Stamford—Archt. Nelson FE. mmons has plans in 
progress for 8-room school building: $30,000 En 
field—A building committee has be: selected to secure 
a suitable site for a new school. 

Windsor—Figures received March 17 for °®-stor) 


school building: $20.000. Whiton & McMahon. Archts., 
Hartford Hartford—Archts. Whitton & McMahon 
Ifurtford, have plans in progress for 2-story school 
building: $85,000 Thompsonville—Archt. Isaac Allen 


Cost of Heating and Ventilating Plants 


Bullding Ne. 1—3,200,000 ou. feet contents; cost 1.2 cents per cu. ft. 
Bullding Ne. 2—2,370,000 cu. feet contents; cost 3.5 cents per cu. ft. 


Building No. 1 is the Scott High School at Toledo, Ohio, designed 
by us. Building No. 2 is a high school in another state of similar type 
with a plant designed to give the same results but not designed by us. 
Both buildings have the same quality of equipment, both are of the all 
indirect type, with automatic temperature and humidity control, water 
The remarkable economy at 
Toledo was accomplished entirely by the arrangement of the apparatus 
in the building and the utilization of structural materials to the ut- 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 











in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 













special designs. 







prices. 






end 
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Jr.. Hartford, has plans in progress for 2-story school 
building 

Bridgeport Archt. J. G. Rogers, New York, N. Y., 
has been commissioned to prepare plans for 3-story 
high school; $400,000. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Figures will be received for 3 story 
high school; $1,000,000 Snowden Ashford, Archt., 
Wm. B. Ittner, Assoc. Archt., St. Louis, Mo. ‘Plans 
will be ready for estimates next summer for a colored 
high school; $550,000 Snowden Ashford, Archt. 


FLORIDA, 

Fort Pierce—The St. Lucie county board of eduea- 
tion is planning the erection of a school to cost 
$75,000. Jacksonville—The Florida Military Academy 
Will establish an academy. Geo. W Ilulvey, supt., 
Green Cove Springs. 

GEORGIA 

Savannah—The Fairhope Land Company has plans 
for the erection of a cottage system of school build 
ings. A. B. Offenbacher, general manager, Savannah 

Milledgeville—The board of edueation will rebuild 
the Hopewell school. W. A. Torrance, contractor. 
Waycross—The school board is considering the erec 
tion of a high school. 


IDAHO 

Georgetown—Archts. Elliott & Blough. Pocatello. 
have plans for 3-story school building: $20,000. Chris 
Sorenson, clk. 

ILLINOIS. 

Lawrenceville—Bids will be received shortly for 
f-room addition to school building; $18,000. L. H 
Osterhage, Archt., Vincennes. Lovejoy—Bids will be 
received for 6-room school; $18,000. A. B. Frankel. 
Archt., East St. Louis. Dixon—Archt. M. H. Vail has 
preliminary plans in progress for 2-story addition 
St. Patrick’s Church. Wapella—Bids received March 
17 for 6-room school building. A. L. Pillsbury, Archt., 
Bloomington. Springvalley—A special election will be 
held to vote on the question of a high school build 
ing. Dr. J. Moran, pres. Bloomington—A_ parochial 
school is contemplated for the Holy Trinity Church 
Rev. M. Weldon, pastor 

Chicago—Figures received March 26 for 3-story ad 
dition to Parkside Branch School A. F. Hussander 
Archt Melrose Jark—Figures are being received for 
2-story school building. Edward Benson Elgin— 
Archts. G. Morris & W. Abell are preparing prelimin 
ary plans for 2-story school building I’. B. Perkins 
secy. LaSalle—Bids received May 1 for 2 story addi 
tion to high school; $100,000 J. W. Barnes, Archt 
Joliet Virgil—Bids are being received for 2-story 
school building and sisters’ home, Catholie Church: 
$15.000. Guido Beek. Archt Dubuque, Ia 

Chicago—Figures received March 12 for 12-room ad 
dition to Lowell school A I’. Hussander, acting 
architect, bd. education Figures received Mareh 12 


for 3-story addition to Oglesby school A. I, Hus- 
sander, acting architect, bd. education Virden—Two 


story high school is contemplated; $40,000 A. M. 
Hale, secy Bloomington—Election will be held March 
25 to vote on bonds for a high school building R, 
Ek. Williams, elk La Salle—A recreation building will 
be erected including a gymnasium, auditorium, swim- 
ming pool, clubrooms and other conveniences; $75,000 
Chicago—Plans have been approved for 23-room Rellly 
school to be erected at School St., Lawndale and Mon- 


ECONOMY tables 
are what you need. 


Estimates furnished on 


Write us for catalog and 


: ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 
Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 
and our quotations and samples will follow by next 


Keystone Book Company 


School Supplies — In General 


59-67 E. Van Buren Street 





| Orders from Boards of Education, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals solicited, Our facil- 
ities for promptly and completely filling orders 


| tion in the publishing center of the country enables us to render better ser- 
vice than any other wholesale dealer. Send fora “School Book Catalogue” and 
“Library Catalogue.” Quotations and Bids on Contracts Furnished Promptly. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN BOOK 
THE BAKER 4 TAYLOR co. ‘33-37 East 17th St, Now York City NY 





No. 10 Table 


Sreteeteeteatoatondonteetecgeedectecteteatoateadontondendbeegoeteetoatoatoateedecteteetee 


Chicago, Ill. 









for all kinds of books is unexcelled. Our loca- 






ticello Aves Mt. Carmel—An election will be held to 
vote on the question of a new high school It is ex- 
pected that plans will be rushed for the immediate 
construction of the building. 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis—An 8-room addition is contemplated 
for a grade school. J. E. Cleland, dir. Vincennes 
Contract is to be awarded shortly for a 2-story school 
St. John Luth. Church; $12,000. L. H. Osterhage 
Archt. Valparaiso—Archt. C. E. Kendrick, Gary, has 
plans in progress for 2-story school building. L. W 
Stevens, trus., Boone Grove. Carlisle—Archt. J. W 
Gaddis, Vincennes, has plans in progress for 2-story 
school; $35,000. J. F. Sproat, trus. New Harmony— 
Archt. J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes has plans in progress 
for 2-story school building; $25,000. C. KE, Stevens, 
secy. Clifford—Archt. E. E. Dunlap, Indianapolis, has 
plans for 5-room school; $10,000. Bids received March 
21. Lexington—Archt. J. W. Gaddis. Vincennes, has 
plans for 6-room school building with assembly hall. 
W. O. Green, trus 

Indianapolis—Archts. R. P. Daggett & Co., have 
plans in progress for 8-room school building. J. 1 
Cleland, bus dir. Waynetown—Figures received 
March 22 for 2-story high-and-grade school; $35,000 
G. W. Ashby, Archt., Chicago, Ill. Monroeville—Bids 
received April 4 for 2-story school building including 
a gymnasium and a manual training department, 
$45,000. Griffith & Fair, Archts., Ft. Wayne; W. a 
Johnson, trus. New London—Bids received March 1% 
for 8-room school with assembly hall, gymnasium 
domestic science and manual training rooms; $30 000 
EK. E. Dunlap, Arecht., Indianapolis; W. H,. Newlin. 
trus. Monterey Archts Freyermouth & Maurer, 
South Bend, have plans for 2 story school (rem.). 
$9,000. TH CC. Rheinholt, seey Culver—Contract will 
he let soon for 4-room school, near town of Culver; 
$8,000. Freyermouth & Maurer, Arelits, South Bend; 
Mr. Castleman, trus. Granger—Figures will be re 
ceived for one-story country school: $4,000 Joseph 
Wolf, trus., Clay Twp. Elkhart—The_ trustees of 
faugo Township contemplate the remodeling of the 
school building or the erection of a new 5-room build 
ing. J. D. Bristol, R. F. D.. Elkhart Terre Haute 
The Indiana State Normal Trustees have begun pre 
parations for the erection of a science and manual 
training building for the Normal School; $125,000 
Woodburn The citizens contemplate the erection of a 
school to cost $20,000 

Alamo—Archt. Layton Allen, Indianapolis, has plans 
for 4-room school building J. B. Wopping, trus., R. 
I’, D., Crawfordsville Wilkinson—Two school build- 
ings will be remodeled and additions erected; $10,000 
Cc, W. Gordon, Archt Greenfield Muncie—Sites are 
being considered for new Riverside school in the 
seventh district Andrews—A joint township and town 
school will be erected for Dallas township and the 
town mentioned Lincoln Hoke, Huntington, con- 
tractor. 

IOWA 

Hull Bids received Mareh 15 for 2 slory sé hool 
rR. Rens. Mason City—The board of education has 
authorized that $65,000 be spent on new buildings and 
improvements. Russell—The high school building has 
been condemned and a new structure will probably be 
erected. Center Junction—The citizens have voted to 
erect a new school not to exceed $9,000 in cost 
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School Scand Journal s 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not runaway. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seyenth its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








Mr. Architect — 
Mr. Superintendent — 
Mr. School Board Member — 


We know you are interested in GOOD 
WINDOW SHADES, and we want to 
send you a sample of our Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Roller Shade, free of all ex- | 
pense to you, for your examination. 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND. IND. 
. Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 
Have NO SPRING 

















——- HEMIANER | FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


/ = Shade *“pojuster”” | | Every Map bearing the following im- 
print carries with it the personal guar- 


JOHNSON’S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTERS 


Control light 





Teg 
Light and 





+ | perfectly. 
ROLLER. aah forlowering antee of the foremost Geographers of Ventilation eqife sieapie to 
Fold to ONE-SIXTE | shade from the world. Scar tp Onetall. 
their area at one | the top for CONSTRUCTED & ENGRAVED oa 

operauvion 


firmly at any 
height. 

Have been the 
standard for 


upper light 
and ventila- BY W.& A.K.JOSNSTON, Limrrep, 


tion in the Geographers. Engravers & Printers 


Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 
Have the fewest parts 
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ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS | eoeeoneeseoseeeaeebeeees 


The P. & L. Line of Deaviiel Papers 


Seeteacocte 
































+ are known as the best for all kinds of School work. 
oe 
3, . . 
i = sea “Chalk Talk” tells you | % White, Cream, Manila, Gray. 
Hygienic and dust- all about ROWLE’S | ¢# 
ene : . : “ ’ - a - . . 
less qualities make CRAYONS. - - - - “ Primary Drawing or Cartridge Papers made in five colors. 
a ‘ : x] 
it most sanitary chalk ie a copy andal- |. + WHITE WOVE, WHITE, MANILA, and GRAY DRAWING 
Ss r tree sam . j ; ; $ 
on the Geshe, - « sean amples of the $ furnished in Quadrille Rulings. 
5s WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
2 
z ; ; 
- _ES * PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., School Supplies 
‘ld to VW A IR oO VW 5, 
is ex- . ° : ° *f 57 and 59 East 11th Street NEW YORK CITY 
pdiate “A 327-331 So. Market Sst. CHICAGO, ILL. ro Po Me a Me GO, DO. DD. @ 
* Ish eSee toe loe toe ceeleetoetoe leet eel eee, oatoatoetoe’s oegoetoetoetoetoetoe’ iaoecoeloetoeloeloetoeloeoeloatoets doetoetnetoasoetpepateetoeteateetpeedty 
lated Burling rton—Bonds, $50,000, have been voted for ceived for 2-story school building, St. Jean Baptiste MISSOURI 
ines— school on North Hill. Leon—Center township is con Catholic Church; $17,000. Rogers—Archt. =, E. St. Louis—Bids will be received for 3-story addition 
chool sidering the erection of a central high school. Clarion White, Lansing, has plans in progress for 2-story high to school; $125,000. Hans Toenfeld, commiss. Bids 
‘haze The school board plans the erection of a new school school. Bay City The city will erect a high school will be received for 3-story school building; $75,000. 
» has building. Ware—The citiezns have voted to build a to cost $100,000. Owosso—A 4-rqom addition to school Wim. B. Ittner, Archt. Oak Grove—Figures will be re 
ow high school building to cost about $4,000. Anita~ is contemplated this spring; $16,000. Ironwood— ceived for 2-story school building; $20,000. J. H. Felt 
1 WwW Bonds, $32,000, have been voted for new school. Oska Archts. Anderson & Williams, Green Bay, have drawn & Co., Archts., Kansas City. Springfield—Archts. 
story loosa—Bonds have been voted for a schoolhouse. Ad plans for 3-story school building to be equipped with Miller, Opel & Torbitt have plans for 2-story school 
ony— dress, L. T. Shangle, secy blackboards, electric bells, fire escape, plumbing, tele- for St. Agnes congregation; $10,000. Rev. Fr. Sheri 
gress Sioux City—The school board contemplates the erec phone system and ventilators. . ; dan, rector. 
evens, tion of the 2-story Hawthorne school. T. C. Prescott, _ Detroit —Figures received April 1 for 4-room addi Kansas City—Figures received April 1 for 2-story 
s, has secy. Central City—Agitation has been started for tion to school, St. Anne’s Parish. U, E. Cloutier, Moore school; $50,000. C. A. Smith, Areht. Figures 
March school, Grinnell—Agitation has been. started for \rcht. Bids received March 12 for 4-room addition to received March 15 for 2-story Harrison school; $45, 
3, has school Westfield—School will be erected. Cedar school. Peter Dederichs, Archt. N:rway—Figures re- 000. ©. A, Smith, Archt.; J. B. Jackson, Jr., secy. 
: . . 9 : , 
- hall Rapids—An election will be held to vote on the is ceived April 1 for 3-story high school. J. D, Chubb. NEBRASKA 
suance of $40,000, bonds, for the erection of a school Archt., Chicago, Ill. Adrian Bids are being received Creighton—The Catholics will erect an addition to 
have in Grant District, in the southern section of the city ~ 3 ee ae Deere ae ee Archt., the academy building. Holbrook—The school board 
. ee etroit. senton arbor—Bonds, $60,000, have been is considering : ‘ i . on ' » 
J. 1 KANSAS. voted for high school building. Greenland—Two Wahoc wae te a pony ” it a ates. 
ceived Ries a resto an aniieeed 5 5 ng. ahoo—The school board is considering the issuance 
eye ern—Archt. A. O. Bauer, Horton, has submitte schools will be erected. Derrick Hubert. Archt.. of bends fee tha erentia > tes ~ A Milligs 
35, plans for 2-story high school; $15,000. Olmitz—Archt. Menominee. Mass—Two schools will be erected Der \ higl } 1 i ; eens 7 a e aan 4 oo 
Bids H. W. Brinkman, Emporia, has plans for 2-story rick Hubert, Archt Menominee. Pittsford—The citi , Bonds 816.000, ae to oom $<0,000, Clarks 
juding school, Catholic Church; $5,000. Rev. Fr. Huna, pas- zens have voted to build a 2-story addition to the 1 are "Ch “i : « a rr “? —s oe 
ment, tor. Hutechinson—A 16-room schoot will be erected on school to cost about $6,000. Menominee—Archt, Der "Nell rl i aaa. $30,000 Sieh tee ee ea 
= 7 Sherman Street to cost approximately $50,000. J. O. rick Hubert has exhibited plans for the new manual — a + a ee ee 
reh 13 Hall, Supt. training building NEBRASKA 
20) O00 _ Blakeman Arecht. L. M. Wood, Topeka, has plans Flint—Archt. E. A. Bowd, Lansing, has plans for Omaha—An industrial high school will be erected; 
‘ewlin, for 4-room school building; $6,000 to $7,000 Mrs school for deaf; $400,000. F. D. Clark, Supt. Bids $500,000. W. T. Bourke, secy, Central City—A 2 
laurer, Belle Anderson, clk Fredonia—A high school build- Will be received this spring for 2-story school build story high-and-grade school is contemplated ; $60,000 
rem.) : ing is contemplated; $60,000. Tupeka—Figures will ing; $70,000. Malcomson & Higginsbotham, Arehts.. Bruning—A 2-story school building is contemplated; 
t will be received for 4-room school building; $10,000 I Detroit. Contracts will be let April 1 for 2-story schoo] £10,000 to $12,000. Polk—Two-story addition will be 
‘ulver ! ’, Rude, pres ind church, St. Mathew’s Parish; $30,000 Propo- erected this spring; $8,000, Loup City—Propose the 
Bend; KENTUCKY sals received March 19 for 12-room school, Homedale erection of a 2-story high school; $30,000 Albion— 
re re Ft. Thomas Archts. Weber, Werner & Adkins, Cin Addition in the Second Ward. Malcomson & Higgins School will be erected Hull—Bids received March 15 
foseph cinnati, O., have plans in progress for 16-room school; hotham, Archts., Detroit Goodrich—Figures will be for 2-story school. Wood River—School will probably 
es of $50,000 David Davies. pres Bedford—Archts. Gray received for one-story school building; $10,000. Dr he erected. 
of the & Wischmeyer, Louisville, have plans for 2-story high \ Ss. W heelock, secy. Wyandotte—A two-story addi- NEW JERSEY 
build and-grade school with auditorium. G, TP. Heath, pres tion to school is contemplated this summer by the Bloomfield—Archt. J. F. Capen, Newark, has plans 
none Glenview—Bids received for 2-story grade school with St. Patrick’s school authorities. Rev. Jas. H. Hally, in progress for seminary building; $60,000, National 
‘ pre assembly hall J. B. Hutchings, Archt., Louisville a ‘eae a . 1 ao ager = 10 for 4-room l’ark—The citizens have voted to build a new school; 
: school. Clement é¢ zorch, Archts Mem phis—Bids £5,000 le Grove—The Citizens are considering 
nani E LOUISIANA g received March 1 for 2-story school. Isaac Erb, Archt. sites for a al high ke Gloucester City “ ‘ eet 
| 25, 004 Homer The city has voted a tax for a 3-story fire l’ort Huro Stronacl Bids receive february 25 . te - : ; a . 
fa Ai : 2: narenel nh. Stronach I received February 25 for inl meeting has been called to decide on the site for 
n of § ete school: $40,000. New Orleans nee —. school in Stronach twp. Frank Moser, chm. the First Ward Sch 1 
eorualr 2 or 2-stor sce A, i. ticks, on dette ata E Ss arc schoo ; 
an Shentomed 28 for 2-story school. A. ¢ ae Tee : ; “m MINNESOTA New Brunswick—Archt. W. H. Boylan has plans in 
§ “— ear reine ‘aribault sids will be received for 4-room school progress for 3-story addition to school, St. Peter's 
us., R. Re os vt MASSA‘ HUSETTS . ae building with auditorium, stage. dining and elub Church, Rev. J. A. O'Grady, rector A high school 
puild- Be nt Archt. William Chapman, Boston, has plans ‘ ‘ Mee ’ : k 
0,000 in progress for 2-story school building; $40,000. Geo rooms, kitchenette and bowling alley. Alban & Haus building is proposed Morris Bauer, sec’y board 
a re ( 1 tt iio aanae. i tact ; ler, Archts., St. Paul Finlayson—A new school will Metuchen—School will be erected; $15,000. Essex 
es are a aide i et oad ; os he erected. Grand Rapids—Archt. Sullivan of Duluth. Fells—Bids received March 4 for one-story school 
- a net eee a 5 SS = Minn., has revised the plans for the new consolidated Forman & Light, Archts., New York, N. Y. Haddon 
a. Ml oe Sa a io estie nat Waste. N.Y school in the town of Blackberry, near Grand Rapids; Heights Sites are being discussed for new school on 
. con- has plans in progress for group of technology_build- $3,000 to $4,000. G. E. Keenan, Supt Dist. No. 6 the West Side hw y . 
ings Marblehead—Archts. Peare & Quiner * Boston, Keewatin—A school will be erected to cost about NEW YORK. 
have plans for 2-story school building: $85,000. C. A $90,000 tray & Nystrom, Archts., Duluth Rochester—Bids received March 10 for 4-room addi 
Feren a enki Framingham Archt ‘Cc’ M. Baker. Jackson Figures received March 28 for 14 room tion to School No. 5 LE 8S. Gordon Archt Sloan 
schoo Reet an Po : eam é ee nal ward school K. T. Snyder, Archt.. Minneanolis Pids received March 17 for school building: $60,000 
: »08TO has plans in progress for 12-room_ school n I ‘ 
on has buildir $65,000. Dr. E. H. Bigelow, chm, building Austin—Archts. Alban & Hausler, St. Paul, have W. 8S. Brickell Co., Archts., Buffalo. Franklinvyille 
gs and commitice. , ; , : . P plans for the Webster and Whittier schools. Madelia Archt. O. Dockstader. Elmira, has plans in progress 
ng has MICHIGAN Archt. E. 8S. Stebbins, Minneapolis, has plans for for 2-story addition; $40,000, Beifast—Figures will be 
ibly be Highland Park—Figures received in a short time new high school. Figures will be received latter part received shortly for 2-story school building; $30,000 
oted to for 2-story addition to Ferris school. W. D. Butter of March. Tracy—Archts. Alban & Hausler, St. Paul, Pierce & Bickford. Archts.. Elmira, Canisteo—Archt. 
fleld Archt.. Detroit. Muskegon—Bids are being re have plans for school; $35,000. Otis Dockstader, Elmira, has preliminary plans in 
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BUY or RENT 


Caps and Gowns for 
your June Commence- 
ment Exercises. 

Get our prices early 
to prevent delay in 
shipment later on. 


Write TODAY for 
information 


Zimmermann Bros. 
Cap and Gown Dept. 


34 East Water Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





The Peabody School Furniture Co., 





CAPS and GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 


Economy 


Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 







Uniformity 
Dignity 


SCHOOLS 


High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


FOR MODERN The Sanitary Seamless Stone Blackboard F EF 1» EF K f L 


Ground Slate, Stee! 
and Cement, applied 


ith | Re 4) SAAT See 
base-coat of hard Beckloys Cnti~ical dlate Black Sound 


las s ra F , 
plaster makes a ; i VRROYT TST: raves 
Solld Concrete Siate y oe) 7 as 
Gastece WR ve Mare CUT 
without seam or joint, Ri 4 
lasts as long as the 
building, is fire-proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary 


PU Cy Farm ce evel. Ve 
| v 
dave ‘3 um coal 


ED 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because ——— 
They are worth more 





Send for our Catalog 


hints te alin decnny-cnnbs 60. 312 W. Randolph st. : Ferleral Sleel Fixture Co, 







NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 


licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


gress for 2-story school building; $23,000. Ham NORTH CAROLINA 
< —_ ns will be received March 15 for high Edenton—The city is planning the erection of a 

s ] Son) Schenectady—Drawings have been school to cost $20,000. Address The Mayor 
submitted ; he ity « ngineer for five new school NORTH DAKOTA. 

lildings R cville Center rhe citizens will hold Jamestown—Archts. Fellows, Perkins & Hamilton. 
an electi t te on bonds for an addition to the Chicago, Ill, have plans in progress for 2-story school 
high s building; $40,000 Bowdon—An_ election has been 

New York—Archts. Howells & Scokes have plans in held which favored the erection of a new school. St 
progress for 3-story school building; $250,000. New John—Archt. J. A. Shannon, Devils Lake, has planus 
York—Plans are nearing completion for 4-story school for addition to high school 
building, Borough of Brooklyn; $360,000. C. B. J. Sentinel Butte—An addition is contemplated for the 
Snyder, Archt Syracuse—Propossa1s will be received school building to cost about $10,000. Sherbrooke- 
in a short time for 12-room addition to Genesee $6,000, bonds, have been voted for the enlargement of 
school; $80,000. A L. Brockway, Archer. Jamestown— the school building Portal—Bonds, $13,000, have been 
Architects have submitted plans for 10-room addition voted for the erection of a school. Sykeston—A school 
to school including assembly hall, domestic science will be erected this summer Heaton \ new school 
and manual training rooms. A. A. Amidon, pres is contemplated 
Jamestown—Architects have submitted plans for 6 Lignite—A new school will be erected Stanley 
room addition with assembly hall. A. A. Amidon, Bonds, $7,000, have been voted for addition to school. 
pres. Mohawk—Archt. Walter Frank, Utica, has plans OHIO. 
in progress for addition to school; $20,000. J. D. Cincinnati—Bids have been received for 3-story addi 
Fitch, pres. Oneida Castle—Archt. Walter Frank, tion; $250,000. Henry Mersch, clk. Newark—Bids are 


Utica, has plans in progress for school building; 


$16,000 Mr. Rathbun, county clerk, 


being received for 4-room addition. Vernon Redding. 


, ; Utica. Alden— Archt., Mansfield. Canal Dover—Bids received April 
Bids will be received April 1 for 2-story addition to 1 for 


school; $8,000. W. 8S. Brickell & Co., Archts.. Buffalo 


f-room school building. IF. L. Packard, Areht., 
Columbus. Coshocton—Bids received March 25 for 


East Islip, L. 1 Archt. R. C. Velsor, Islip, L. I., erection of Central school ] L. Packard, Archt.. 


has plans in progress for 2-story school, St. Mary’s Columbus; T. H. Wheeler, clk. Hudson—Bids received 
Chureh; $15,000 Rey. Joseph Sinkmajer, rector. New March 12 for 14-room centralized school; $80,000 
York—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder has plans in progress Clarence Bouton, clk. Fremont—The board of educa 
for a 3-story school building in Ozone Park, L. I.; tion will raze the old building and replace it with a 


$140.000. Richmond Hill—Bids will be 


received short- new one. 


ly for 3-story school, St. Benedict’s Church; $40,000 Youngstown—Figures will be recetved this spring 
T. H. Poole & Co., Archts., New York. N. Y. Port for 12-room school with auditorium; St. Patrick’s 
Chester—Archt. W. A. Ward has plans for 2-story ad- Church; $50,000. C. F,. Owsley, Archt., Youngstown 
dition to school ineluding an auditorium; $31,000 Oakwood—Proposals received March 29 for school 
Syracuse—Bids received March 3 for addition to Bel building Louis L. Lott, Areht., Dayton. Springfield 

levue school. Russell & King, Archts. Canastota— Bids received April 4 for addition to school and re 
Figures received April 1 for 2-story addition to grade modeling. O B. Minnich, clk. Pike Twp. School Dist. 
school; $14,000 H. D. Phoenix, Archt., Syracuse Hanover—Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have 


Fulton—Figures will be received for 


building; $22,000. J. Mills Platt, Archt., Rochester 
$100,000. L. C 
Foster. Cobleskill—Plans are in progress for 2-stor) 


A high school is contemplated to cost 


8-room school plans in progress for 6-room schoot building; $20,000 
Pleasant Plain—The school board has discussed the 
question of a new school 

Cleveland—Three-story high school is contemplated: 


school building with auditorium; $65,000. Wm, 'T $175,000. C. T. Rose, clk. Cincinnati—Bids received 
Towner, Archt., New York City. Angola—Archt. E in a short time for 3-story school building; $400,000 
Kk. Joralemon, Buffalo, has plans for remodeling of Garber & Woodward, Archts Dayton—Figures re 
school and new building; $50,000. Mr, Blackney, pres ceived April 1 for 10-room school, Holy Trinity 
Oswego—Archt. LL. Cope, Oswego, has plans for 3 Church Rev. J. H. Schengler, pastor Figures re 
story high school; $35,000. C. W. Richards, Supt ceived March 15 for combination school and church, 
Gouverneur—School will be erected; $75,000. W. F Holy Cross Church; $12,000. W. L. Jaekle, Archt. 
Leonard, chm. committee Great Neck—Work will Springfield—Figures received March 15 for 2-story 
begin in about six weeks on a three-story high schoo! addition to high school; $50,000. Pretzinger & Mus- 


to include a gymnasium, manual training and domes 


sellman, Archts., Dayton. Coshocton—Figures received 


tie science, lavatories, assembly hall, principal’s of March 25 for 14-room high school; $80,000. yr. L 
fice, teachers’ rooms, recitation rooms and labora Packard. Archt., Columbus. Bucyrus—Bids receive: 
tories; $75,000. New York—Sit has been secured for March 18 for 2-story addition to school; $20,000. r 
school at East S4th and East &th Sts St Ignatius L. Packard, Archt., Columbus Pickerington—Figures 
Loyola school sids received M n for school in received March 15 for 8-room school building; $25.000 
the Fifth Ward; $59,000. Huntingi l.. I.—The citi Howard & Merriam, Archts., Columbus. Berlin 
zens have appropriated $58,000 for :; room school Heights—The citizens have voted $12,000, bonds, for 
to be erected so that additions may e built at a a high school building. Youngstown-—The school 


small cost 


board has discussed the arangements for the erection 





4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School Fur- 
niture to the illustration of our Stand- 
ard Ajustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sani- 
tary school desks made. Write for prices 
and samples. 


Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment. 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICK. 


of the new South Side school; $80,000. C. F. Owsley, 
Archt., Youngstown. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ephrata—Archt. KE. Z. Scholl, Reading, has plans 
for S8-room school; $20,000. Bids received March 15 
Wilkinsburg—Figures are being received for one 
story school building; $6.500. KF. M. Miller, Archt.. 
Wilkinsburg. Warren—Archt. FE A Phillips has 
plans in progress for 6-room addition. Westfield— 
Plans will be accepted March 15 for high school; 
$28,000. L. E. Knapp, chm. comm, Johnstown—Bids 
received March 18 for 3-story school in the Twentieth 
Ward. J. E. Lueas, Archt Easton—Bids received 
March 21 for school on Reeder St D. C. Sandt, chm 
comm, Erie—The school board has selected J. W 
Yard & Son. Erie. to prepare plans for the 36-room 
building which will be part of a district high schooi 
at Seventh and East Ave. 

Catasauqua—Bids received March 20 for one-story 
school building; $8.000. Jacoby & Weishampel, Archts, 
Allentown. J. J. Williams, secy. Bids received Apri 
10 for 10-room school; approximate cost $50,000, Henry 
Weber, secy No. Catasauqua Dist.; Paul Miller, 
Areht. Hershey—Figures received March 22 for 2 
story school building: $80,000, C. E. Urban, Archt., 
Lancaster. Quiney—Archt. M. I. Kast, Harrisburg, 18 
receiving figures for 2-story school building (alt.); 
$15,000. Rev. Kittzmiller, secy., United Brethern 
Orphanage. Pennsboro—Archt. Cc. H Bernheisel, 
Harrisburg, has plans in progress for 2-story addl- 
tion to Enola schooi, East Pennsboro. Columbia— 
Archt. G. E. Paules has plans for 2-story school build- 
ing. Philadelphia—The board of education is con- 
sidering the erection of an auxiliary building for the 
Northeast high school 

Johnstown—Figures received March 18 for 2-story 
school building; $75,000. C. H. Meyers, secy. Areht. 
W. R. Myton has plans for 3-story school, St. Casl- 


mer’s Church. Rev. E. Denbinski, pastor Archt. 
Ek. J Lueas has plans for addition to school; $40,000. 
Cc. H. Meyers, secy. Figures received March 10 for 
alterations to school building: $15,000. Rev. H. Erd- 


man, pastor Zion Luth. Church. McKeesport Archts. 
Carlisle & Sharrer, Pittsburgh, have plans for 2-story 
school, St. Pius’ Church. Rev. J. M. Rae, pastor. 
East Mauch Chunk—Figures will be received for -- 
story school with auditorium, St. Joseph's Chureb; 
$20,000, M. G. Prutzman, Archt., Mauch Chunk. Pitts- 
ton—Archts. Reilly & Schroeder, Wilkesbarre, have 
plans for 2-story school building; $18,000. Dubois— 
Bids will be received April 1 for 2-story addition, 
Sandy twp W. H. Overdorf. Archt Ambridge— 
Archts. Williams & Boyer, Pittsburgh, have plans for 
12-room school. Figures received April 1. Moosic— 
Archts. Davey & Crowther. Scranton, have plaus for 
8-room school building. Crafton—The citizens pro- 
pose an issuance of bonds for new high school. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—School will be erected on a site to be 
selected between Hope St. and Blackstone Blvd. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Dunbarton—The school trustees have authorized the 
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DIPLOMAS 


BOSTON 


Mr. School Man: 


You are judged by the quality of engrav- 
ings on your diploma designs. We serve 
Harvard University, etc., and carry a variety 
of diploma and certificate designs appropri- 
ate for your needs. 


Tell us what you want, for we have the 
experience and the facilities for serving you 
to the best advantage. 


Address MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., Boston. 


TOTHILL'S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS Ca -ear ee ee 


Most Popular ie 


Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
ever invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 


Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12,1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the McConnell School Supply So. 


City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 
W. S. TOTHILL  Cestadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, II! 4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


preparation of plans for a 2-story school. B. F. An- 
derson, chm. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Huron—Archt. G. C. Miller, Chicago, Ill, has plans 
in progress for 2-story high school: $90,000 
Geddes—A Catholic school is contemplated to cost 
$20,000. J. J. Mohan. Lake Andes—The Catholics will 
erect a school to cost $20,000. 


TENNESSEE 

Alamo—The city plans to erect a school building to 
cost $20,000. Address The Mayor. Knoxville—The 
board of education is having plans prepared for four 
room addition to Powell school; $5,000. Union City— 
The citizens plan the erection of a new school, Ad 
dress The Mayor. 

Nashville—Propose erection of Hirshberg building 
on Seventh Avenue and Broadway. A. E. Hill, pres. 


TEXAS 

rexarkana—Contract will be let within thirty days 
for the erection of a 10-room school; $30,000. Witt 
& Seibert, Archts., Texarkana. Clarendon—Two-story 
school will be erected; $20,000. J. S. Hayter, secy. 
Brazoria—Bids received for 2-story school building. 
Layton & Smith, Archts., Houston. Pleasanton—Bids 
received March 18 for 2-story school building. C, H. 
Page & Bros., Archts., Austin 

Richards—The Richards Independent School Dis- 
trict has awarded the contract for a school; $5,000. 
Groveton—The Central high school which was recently 
destroyed, will be rebuilt. Rosenberg—Site has beeu 
selected for new school. San Antonio—The_ school 
board contemplates the erection of a school for the 
Beacon Hill District. Samuel Harris, mem, boara 
Childress—The school board has adopted the plans of 
Archt. E. G. Withers. of Stamford. for the new high 
school; $28,000. H S. Crawford. pres. board 

Dallas—An addition will be built to the Bowie 
school to cost $20.000 and one to the Hogg school 
costing $10,000. Dialville—Bids received March 1 for 
school. J. H. Odom, pres. Houston—The Catholic 
Church will erect a school. Rev. R. A. LaPlante, 
rector. Texarkana—The West Side school board will 
erect a school in Rose Hill District to cost $35,000 
Address Stewart Moore, Archt. Big Spring-—The 
school board is discussing the question of a new high 
school or additions to the old building. Slaton—Con 
tract has been awarded for the construction of the 
new 7-room school; $15,000. Henderson—Archt. C. G. 
Lancaster, Marshall, has awarded the contract for the 
construction of the new school; $25,000. Goliad— 
Bonds, $25,000, have been voted for high school. T 
8S. Cox, Supt.¢ 

UTAH 

Ogden—The school board has instructed their archi 
tect to prepare a sketch of a gymnasium building 
Properly equipped. which would cost approximately 
$75.000. Hyrum Pingree, pres. board 

Midvale—Archt. N. E. Liljenberg, Salt Lake City, 
has been ordered to prepare plans for an §&-roon 
school 

VERMONT. 

St. Johnsbury—Archt. L. 8S. Newton, Hartford 
Conn., has been selected as architect of the proposed 
hew 2-story school. 

VIRGINIA. 

Carson—Bids received March 6 for high school. Dr 
E. E. Powell, MeKenny. 

Carson—The Rowanta School District and the Tem 
Pleton School District have awarded a contract for x 
6-room school with auditorium; $4.880 

Parksley—The city will erect a school to cost $20, 
00. Address The Mayor. Amherst—A committee has 
heen appointed to promote sentiment for a new school 
to cost $15,000. A. E. Strode, chm. Petersburg—The 
finance committee of the city council has recom- 
mended the appropriation of $100,000 for the erection 
of two new school buildings for colored children to 
be erected on Peabody and Jones Streets respectively 





J. 4. FELT ©. 8B. FOSTER 


J. H, Felt & Company | MOTOR HEAD LATHES 


Architects 


School Specialists 
Suite 800 Grand Ave. Temple 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Architects for 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
Mo. Colony for Feeb.e Minded, 

Marshall, Mo. 
Hutchinson High School. 
Hutchinson, Kas. 
E.nporia High School, 
Emporia, Kas. 
Lexington High School. 
Lexington, Neb. 
York High School, York, Neb. 


TANNEWITZ 
Dodge High School, Dodge, Neb. WORKS 


Webb City High School, | Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For any Current 
Built by 


Modern High School — Cost $85 : Webb City, Mo. J | 
on Cn — ost $85,000 Clinton High School, Clinton, Mo. 









Used McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 

in every McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart ..... . 6,00 

Playground McConnell’s Complete Chart . . oe 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates .... . . 10,00 

Evans’ Arithmetical Series . «i a, Se 





WASHINGTON. Apr. 16-18. Inland Empire Teachers’ Association at 


Tacoma—Bids received March 15 to April 15 for Spokane. B. M. Watson, Spokane, Pres. 
Lincoln high school; $325,000. Tulalip—Proposals will Apr. 17-19. Louisiana Teachers’ Association at New 
be received April 7 for addition to Tulalip Indian Orleans. 
School. F. H. Abbott, act. coms., Dept. Interior, Apr. 24-25. Michigan Superintendents and School 
Washington, D. C. Centralia—A school will be erected Soard Members at Lansing. 
at the Ford's Prairie, west of the city; $8,000. Blaine Apr. 26. Southern Ohio and Southwestern Ohio 
—-An election will be held to vote on a site for a new Teachers’ Associations at Hamilton. John O'Leary. 
high school. O. K. Middleton. mem. board. Eaton. , 
Bellingham—An election will be held in April to Apr. 27-28. Northwest Missouri Teachers’ Associa 
vote bonds for a new high school. tion at Maryville. A. H. Cooper, Supt. Schools. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Apr, 30-May 8. Kentucky Educational Association 
Adamston—Archt. S. W. Ford has been selected for at Louisville. R. L. McFarland, Owensporo, secy, 
the designing and supervision of the new school to May 1 vo National Peace Congress at St. Louis, Mo. 
be built at Northview. 12 classrooms, auditorium, Mrs. annie I". Andrews, Boston, secy. 
gymnasium, offices and recreation rooms May 1-3. Georgia Teachers’ Association at Atlanta. 
‘Clarksburg—The Catholic Church of the Immacu A. G. Miller, Waycross, pres ; 
late Conception is preparing plans for a school on May 1-3. Mississippi Teachers Association at 
Kast Pike St.; $50,000. Christian Brothers, directors Hattiesburg. H. L. McCleskey, Hazelhurst, secy. 
Parsons—Bids received March 18 for high school, May 6. Playground and recreation Assoc, of America 
Black Fork District. Holmboe & Lafferty, Archts., at, Richmond, Va. 
Clarksburg; H. A. Ridgway, secy. Martins Ferry- May 7-10. Western Drawing and Manual Training 
The school board is making plans for the erection of ‘Teachers’ Association at Des Moines, Ia. F. D. Craw- 
one or twe new schools in thé upper end of the shaw, Madison, Wis. 
ae. May 8-10. lowa Manual Arts’ Association at Des 
P WISCONSIN. Moines. W. O. Abram, Newton, secy.-treas. 
Monticello—Contracts have been let for work: on May 8-10. National Society for the Study and Pre 
high school. F. H. Kemp. Archt., Beloit. Nekoosa— vention of Tuberculosis at Washington, D. C. 
School will be erected; $35.000. Oconto—Plans are be May 9-10. Connecticut Association of School Super- 
ing prepared for school, St. Joseph’s Church; $25,000 intendents at New Haven, 
Rev. J. <A. Selbach. Stetsonville—School will be May 10. Nebraska History Teachers’ Association 
erected. and Missouri Valley History Teachers’ Assoclation at 
Milwaukee—Figures received April 1 for 2-story Omaha. Ada L. Atkinson, Omaha, pres. 
school and church, St. Roberts R. C. Church; $25,000 May 15-16. American Federation of Arts at Wash- 
Van Ryn & DeGelleke, Archts. Horicon—Bids received ington, D. C. Leila Mechlin, Washington, D. C., secy. 
March 28 for school. St. Stephen’s Luth. Church. W May 16-17. New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
F. Bossmann, Archt. Superior—Plans have been ap cintien at Boston and Salem W. H. Cushing, Cam- 
proved for the addition to the Carpenter school; bridge, secy. ; = 
$65,000. EF. H. Irons, Archt. Milwaukee—High school May 20-22. American Society of Inspectors of 
will be erected at South Milwaukee; $40.000 Plumbing and Sanitary Engineers at Louisville, Ky. 
Milwaukee—Figures received March 10 for 3-story T. J. Claffy, Chicago, Ill., pres. _ 5 
Riverside high school; $235,000. Van Ryn & DeGel- June 24-26. Society for Promotion of Engineering 
leke, Archts., Milwaukee New Holstein—Archt. W. Education at Minneapolis. . ; 
F. Hilgen. Cedarburg, has plans for 2-story addition. June 24-27. Maryland ‘Teachers’ Association at 
Wausau—Bids will be received March 10 for school, Annapolis. H. D. Caldwell, Chesapeake City, secy. 
St. Ladislaus Church at Bevent Rey. I. Mordarski, June 24-27. Ohio Teachers’ Association at Cedar 
pastor; Frank Spalenka, designer. Stevens Point. point. H. W. Kershner, Cedar Point, secy. 
toyceville—Proposals received March 15 for 4-room June 30-July 4. Conference of Superintendents and 
school. W. O. Naset, Agcht., Sparta; eee eid Principals of Maine at Castine 
aves, clk., joint school dist. No ; akflield—Blids 
marae, OR oe 28th for school, St. Luke’s Lutheran SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Church. Robert Reichert, secy. The school board of Lynn, Mass., has included 
COMING CONVENTIONS. in the annual estimate the sum of $2,000 for 
Apr. 3-5. Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association the purpose of conducting summer schools for 
at Indianapolis. E. H. Drake, Elkhart. backward pupils. The action was taken upon 


a. ° Ng gg — ‘the recommendation of Supt. F. J. Peaslee who 
Centralia. A. & &F prs, i é 2 . 


Apr. 3-5. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association declared the work was of great value to those 


at Fairfield. Elizabeth Burgess, Ottumwa, pupils who would otherwise lose a year’s time. 
Apr. 3-5. West Central Nebraska Teachers’ Asso The school board of South Bend, Ind., has pro- 


“on it ee ee ssnctaien of tad mae ion vided for the opening of a vacation school dur- 
Apr be assict d q Oo ( > ‘ é 


and South at Indianapolis, Ind. G. E. Barber, Lin ing the coming summer. The school will be for 

coln, pres. the grades as well as the high school and the 
Apr. 11-12. Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa most experienced teachers will have charge of 

“a Ce Missouri Teachers’ Association at the classes. rhe idea has been discussed for 

Warrensburg. S. T. Bratton, Warrensburg, secy. some time and was frequently urged by Supt. L. 
Apr. 11-12. South Texas Educators’ Association at J. Montgomery. 


Corpus Christi. M. Menger, secy. =F en Iola, Kans. ‘The school board has recently 
Apr. 11-12. Colorado Teachers’ Association (science 


section) at Denver. A. L. Patton. pres. decided to establish a summer school. The 
Apr 12. Central West Texas Teachers’ Association school is to be open to pupils who have failed 
at Stamford. L. T. Cunningham, Anson. in the classwork or who have in some way been 


Apr. 15-18. Conference for Education in the South . . . 4 ; z 
at Sickmead, Va. A. P. Bourland, Washington, D. ¢., retarded. It is not intended to be an oppor 


executive secretary. tunity for pupils to make a grade. 
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Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“MAKE IT GOOD” 


Is the ideal that permeates the entire factory organization 


of the EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


No, 245 “‘Alpha’’ for first grade pupils. 


Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers 


377-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL CO. NEW YORK 


A Recommendation. 

The difficulties which a teacher in search of a 
position encounters were illustrated at a recent 
dinner by Commissioner ©. N. Kendall of New 
Jersey. 

A good many years ago, when Mr. Kendall was 
superintendent in a western city, he had oc- 
casion to write several letters of recommenda- 
tion for a likely young fellow who wished to try 
for the principalship of some township schools 
in western Nebraska. 

Several weeks later, the young chap returned 
rather disconsolate and the following conversa- 
tion took place: 

Commissioner 


Kendall—“Well, didn’t you 
land the job?” 
Young Chap—‘“Nope, had no show!” 
Mr. Kendall—‘Why! That’s strange. I 


thought those letters would just about turn the 
trick for you. How was it, any way ?” 

Young Chap—‘Well, you see there were five 
members on the board. The night they met I 
learned that only two of them could read and 
those two were out of town.” 


Made Him Independent. 
The Parson—“‘Well, Tommy, how are you 
getting along at school ?”’ 
Tommy—*Fine. 
own excuses now.” 


’ve got so I can write my 


Ruined Hopes 

Old. Party—“Why do you cry 
man ?” 

Small Boy—“I—I dreamt last 

schoolhouse burned down and—” 

O. P.—“But I don’t think that it has.” 

S. B.—*“ I knows it. 


der trees.” (Cries 


so, my little 


night dat de 


I kin see de top over 
louder.) 





Girl—Today, mother, teacher let us write with 
ink for the first time. 

Mother—Well, then, I suppose there will be 
some more waists to wash. 

Girl—O no, mother, the ink won’t come out. 


Wese YOU Waiting? 
ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READERS 


Are NOW Ready 


PENCIL 





Thoughtless. 

The professor was writing busily one evening 
when one of his children poked her head into 
the room. 

“Well, what do you want? 
turbed now,” he said. 

“T only want to say good-night.” 

“Never mind now. In the morning will do 
as well.” 

A New Conception of the Scotch Dialect. 

Some years ago the college entrance require- 
ments in English called for the “careful study” 
of four or five English classics, one of which was 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. The applicants for 
admission to a certain Pennsylvania college 
were asked to make an estimate of the literary 
value of Burn’s poetry. One aspirant for Fresh- 
man standing concluded his little essay with the 
following remarkable sentence: “Burns would 
of been a far greater poet if he had not of used 
so much slang.” 

Preaching and Practise. 

The college instructor should take pains to 
practise what he preaches says the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

One member of a class in English composition 
brought his theme to the professor after recita- 
tion-hour, in order that the professor might read 
a marginal correction which he had written, and 
which the pupil had been entirely unable to 
make out. 

“Why,” explained the professor, “that says, 
‘Write more plainly!” 


I can’t be dis- 


How many seed compartments are there in an 
apple?’ he queried. 

No one knew. 

“And yet,” said the school inspector, “all- of 
you eat many apples in the course of a year, and 
see the fruit every day, probably. You must 
learn to notice the little things in nature.” 

The talk of the inspector impressed the chil- 
dren, and they earnestly discussed the matter at 
recess time. 

The teacher the next day overheard this con- 
versation in the playyard. A little girl, getting 
some companions around her, gravely said: 

“Now, children, just s’pose that I’m Mr. In- 
spector. You’ve got to know more about com- 
mon things. If you don’t, you’ll grow up to be 
fools. Now tell me,” she said, looking sternly 
at a playmate, “how many feathers has a hen?” 


Two of a Kind. 

The dean of a Western university was told by 
the students that the cook was turning out food 
not “fit to eat.” 

The dean summoned the delinquent, lectured 
him on his shortcomings, and threatened him 
with dismissal unless conditions were bettered. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed the cook, “you ought- 
n’t to place so much importance on what the 
young men tell you about my meals! They come 
to me in just the same way about your lectures.” 


| 
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Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 


geese | a 
of best quality Copper and Tin 
meaty 100 years age, 


“FINE WRITING” 


Green Polish, 

with a Lead of 

splendid quality in four 

grades. No.1-Very soft; No. 2- 

Soft; No. 3-Medium hard; No. 4—Hard 

NO BETTER PENCIL FOR SCHOOL USE 
EBERHARD FABER, New York 


The Artifice of Man. 
The people chose a mayor who was affable and 
bland, 


Because the bosses named him and he bore the 
party brand. 


The mayor madé appointments from among his 
party friends, 

And thus redeemed his pledges and advanced 
his party’s ends. 


These friends awarded contracts, in the custom- 
ary way, 

To sundry wise contractors who could make the 
business pay. 


And then the wise contractors, who approved of 
party rule, 

Put up a gorgeous building for a model public 
school. 


Its walls were lath and plaster and the stairs 
were kindling wood, 

The mayor’s keen inspectors viewed the work 
and found it good. 


A fire swept the building—no, 
the plan; 

frail amid the elements the 
man!) 


that wasn’t in 


(How artifice of 


—Author Unknown. 


Auf dem Heimwege. 

Einige Schueler trafen auf eine Bauerin, die 
mehrere Esel vor sich her trieb. 
EKselmutter, riefen sie ihr zu.” 

“Guten Tag, Kinder,” 
Frau. 


“Guten Tag, 


meine erwiderte die 


Got What He Asked For. 

A distinguished professor of bacteriology, 
wishing to study infected meats, according to 
Lippincotts, went into a butcher-shop and asked 
the butcher if he had any measly pork. 

“No, no, sir!” answered the indignant man. 
“All our meats are fresh—first class!” 

“’m sorry. Could—couldn’t you in some way 
procure me some ?” 

“Why, yes; if that’s the kind you want.” 

A few days later the professor stepped into 
the shop. 

“T came in to see if you had secured that 
measly pork for me?” 

“Why, yes, sir. Didn’t you get it? 
sent up for your dinner last night.” 


I had it 


Convincing Evidence. 

Dean Bleyer of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Wisconsin, is a firm believer 
in the educational value of current history. 
His belief has been strengthened by the replies 
received in a set of freshmen test papers sub- 
mitted in answer to the question: Who is 
John D. Rockefeller and what has he accom- 
plished ? 

Invented the hook worm. 

Made Ida Tarbell famous. 

Is a Sunday-School teacher. 

Discovered the oil fields in Pennsylvania. 

President of the University of Chicago. 

Greatest living magician doing the vanishing 
act. 
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* Educational Trade Directory 





The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
Q lace in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 
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American Seating Co. 
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N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
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E. W. A. Rowles. 
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Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co. 


Lewis & Kitchen. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Ducker Co. 

Mershon & Morley. 

Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
American Portable House Co. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TALKING MACHINES, 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co. 
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THE NICHOLAS SENN HIGH SCHOOL 
the finest high school in Chicago and one of the finest high schools in the Northwest, will be fully 
equipped with 


‘‘Standard’’ Electric Clock and Program Bell System 


Consisting of Master and 100 Secondary Clocks 


Write today for our catalogs to nearest sales office. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME Co., SPRINSESELO: 


141 FRANKLIN ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 


729 MONADNOCK BLDG. 62 POST ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


eng Down Draft 


are made stationary or 
portable. An example 


of the former is shown 
“ Sew: 5c i, Minne is. 2.8 ins, sh’t., Minnes is 
here and of.the latter below. The portable forge is completely Seward Schoo inneapolis E. S. Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 


self-contained, comprising fan which serves as a combined blower 4 | ‘ ‘ 
and exhauster; water tank and room for green coal onthe hearth. ' This building ” sound-proofed with 
The blower is either operated by hand or by an individual electric ; . 66 - 55 
motor using less current than a 16 c.p. electric bulb. These 6 h t D f 0 it 
portable forges are coming into use, not only in smaller schools, a 0 S 6a ening Quilt, ul 5 
but also in some larger ones, as they have many practical features 


tocommendthem. Ask us for full particulars about all styles of ‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
Buffalo Down Draft 


; | mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 
Forges which are now | hich absorb 4 diasi h 

sbid taal deheoiaset Wi which absorbs an issipates the sound-waves. 
manual training schools Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 
in the United States. | wuninflammable. 





Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 
Buffalo Forge | plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 


free. 
Company 


ee ee SAMUEL CABOT, INC. sostonwiss."t's.a 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 





